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Chocniste 


The War.—On the western front local engagements 
have taken place between Cerny and Craonne, the Ger- 
mans vigorously attacking south of Ailles. Violent artil- 
lery duels were reported in Cham- 
pagne, on both banks of the Meuse 
and in Parroy Forest, but the heaviest 
fighting during the week was done on the Steenbeke, at 
Langemarck and Lens. On August 14 the British 
pushed across the Steenbeke River, east of the Ypres- 
Thourout railway and reestablished their lines on the 
eastern side of the stream. The following day the Cana- 
dians moved forward on a front of nearly three miles 
north and northwest of Lens, penetrating to the depth 
of a mile and taking Hill 70, a mile and a half north of 
Lens. That town, which is the most important railway 
and coal center of this part of France, is now encom- 
passed on the north, south and west by the British. Hill 
70 gives the British command not only of Lens, but of 
the Loos sector also. On August 16, striking together 
on a nine-mile front east and north-east of Ypres in 
Flanders, the British and French troops made substantial 
gains. On the left, the French drove the enemy from 
the tongue of land between the Yser Canal and the Mart- 
jevaart and captured the bridgehead of Dreigrachten. 
In the center Haig’s troops captured the village of Lange- 
marck after a stubborn resistance and pushed half a mile 
beyond. On the right British troops attempted to seize 
the high ground almost directly east of Ypres, which lies 
north of the road to Menin, but were counter-attacked 
by the enemy and forced to yield part of the terrain they 
had won. The British claim the capture of nearly 2,000 
prisoners and some heavy guns. Denial of the British 
victory was at first issued from Berlin, but finally 
the capture of Langemarck was conceded. Later the 
British line moved forward 500 yards on a mile front on 
both sides of the Ypres-Poelcapelle Road east of Lange- 
marck. 

The Italians have begun another offensive against the 
Austrians in the Isonzo region, where fighting is in pro- 
gress over a thirty-seven mile front, from the region 
of the Tolmino to near the head of the Adriatic Sea on 
the Carso Plateau. , 

On the eastern front the advancing armies of Fiel 
Marshal von Mackensen in the beginning of the week 
captured the Rumanian railway junction at Pantziu in 
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Southern Moldavia after a stubborn defense by the 
troops of General Tcherbatcheff. The advance of Mack- 
ensen’s troops created a distinct menace to the rear of 
the Russo-Rumanian units which had moved up between 
the Putna and the Cassin valleys upon the Transylvania 
border. Continuing his advance Mackensen drove the 
enemy across the Sereth, capturing, according to the 
Berlin report, 3,500 prisoners, sixteen cannon and fifty 
machine guns. The Russo-Rumanians were forced to 
retreat out of the angle between the Trotus and the 
Sereth valleys. Petrograd aiso announced a “ strategic 
withdrawal ” to the Sovela-Monastirska-Voloshkani line 
in northern Moldavia. According to official announce- 
ments, since July 19, the troops of the Central Powers 
have captured in Eastern Galicia, Bukowina and Mol- 
davia nearly 42,000 prisoners, 257 guns and 548 machine 
guns. 

The Russians have resumed their offensive on the 
Caucasian front on a small scale, while a Turkish ad- 
vance against Baneh has forced them to retire in the 
direction of Kharput. 

Since August 14 China has been formally at war 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary. Neither the 
declaration of war nor the other documents relating to 
the conflict makes mention of the 
association of the Chinese Republic 
with the Entente Powers. They 
indicate that China’s action will be entirely independent. 
The formal declaration of war created little excitement 
in Peking or the other north China cities. The Nether- 
lands Minister to China immediately took over the Aus- 
trian interests and received the arms of the Austrian 
guard. The doors of the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank were 
sealed. At Tien-Tsin Chinese troops took over the Aus- 
trian concession, and the German Bank and barracks. 
Regulations issued by the Government permit the de- 
parture of Germans and Austrians within five days, re- 
quire registration within ten days, of subjects of the 
Central Powers, as a condition under which they may 
continue doing such business as does not affect China’s 
welfare. Enemy subjects may not travel without per- 
mits and if trqublesome are to be interned. 

The declaration of war which was signed by Presi- 
dent Feng Kwo-Chang, reviews China’s efforts to in- 
duce Germany to modify her submarine policy. It 


China at War with the 
Central Powers 
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states that respect for international law and protection 
of the lives and the property of Chinese citizens forced 
China to sever relations with Germany, and now com- 
pels China to declare war against Germany and Austria 
too, as it is not Germany alone, but Austria-Hungary as 
well that pursues this policy. The proclamation declares 
that all treaties, agreements, protocols between China 
and the Central Powers have been abrogated; that China 
will respect the Hague Conventions respecting the hu- 
mane conduct of the war, and in conclusion asserts that 
China’s object in entering the war is but to hasten peace. 

No permission will be granted by Great Britain, 
France, Italy and the United States to any persons from 
those countries desiring to attend as delegates the Inter- 
national Socialist Conference at 
Stockholm. Such was the announce- 
ment made officially in the House of 
Commons on August 13, coinciding with the long-ex- 
pected statement of Arthur Henderson, Labor leader 
and Minister without portfolio in the War Council, who 
resigned a few days ago, following a rebuke by Premier 
Lloyd George, because Henderson had urged the British 
Labor Party Conference to send delegates to the Stock- 
holm gathering. During the session of the Commons 
Lloyd George reiterated the Government’s position in 
opposition to such participation by subjects of Great 
Britain. On the same day it was officially announced 
that George Nicoll Barnes, Minister of Pensions, had 
been named to take the place of Arthur Henderson as 
Labor member in the-War Cabinet. The appointment, 
according to the semi-official announcement, has the ap- 
proval of the, other Labor members of the Cabinet. 
Thus the crisis, which for a moment seemed to threaten 
the existence of the Government, has at least been tem- 
porarily solved, and unless unexpected developments take 
place, it is not likely that there will be an appeal to the 


country. 

On Wednesday, August 14, Pope Benedict XV issued 
an appeal “to the leaders of the belligerent peoples,” 
petitioning them in the name of religion and humanity 
to make a sincere attempt to com- 
pose their differences and _ thus 
bring this disgraceful war to an end. 
On Thursday, August 15, this version of the Pope’s doc- 
ument was cabled from the British Foreign Office to 


America: 


No Delegates to 
Stockholm 


The Pope’s 
Appeal 


Since the beginning of Our Pontificate, when the horrors of 
a terrible war were let loose on Europe, we have had in view 
three things above all else, to preserve perfect impartiality 
toward all belligerents, as is suitable for him who is the com- 
mon father of all and who loves all his children with equal 
affection; continualy to attempt to do all the good possible, and 
that without exception of persons, without distinction of na- 
tionality or religion, as is dictated to us by the universal law 
of charity confided to Our keeping by Christ, with the Supreme 
Pastorate; finally, as Our mission of peace also requires, to 
omit nothing, in our power which might contribute to hasten 
the end of this calamity, by trying to lead people and their lead- 
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ers to more moderate resolution, and to hasten a serene delib- 
eration of a peace just and durable. 

Whoever has followed Our work during those three painful 
years which have just passed, has been able easily to recognize 
that, if we had always remained faithful to Our resolve of ab- 
solute impartiality and to Our attitude of benevolence, we have 
not ceased to exhort the peoples and the belligerent brothers 
again to become brethren, although publicity has not been given 
to all that We have done to attain this very noble aim. 

Toward the end of the first year of the war We addressed 
to the nations in conflict most lively exhortations; moreover We 
indicated the part to be followed to arrive at a stable and hon- 
orable peace for all. Unfortunately Our appeal was not heard 
and the war continued desperately for another two years with 
all its horrors. It became even more cruel and was extended 
further over the earth, over the sea and in the air, and one saw 
desolation and death descend upon the cities without defense, 
upon peaceful villages and on their innocent population, and 
now no one can imagine how the sufferings of all wil! be in- 
creased and aggravated if other months or, worse still, other 
years are about to be added to this sanguinary triennium. 

Is this civilized world to be nothing more than a field of death? 
And Europe, so glorious and so flourishing,- will it, as if stricken 
by a universal madness, run to the abyss and lend its hand to 
its own suicide? 

In such a terrible situation and in the presence of a menace so 
serious We who have no particular political aim, who do not 
listen to suggestions or to the interests of any of the belligerent 
parties but are solely compelled by a sentiment of our supreme 
duty as the common Father of the Faithful, by the solicitation 
of Our children who implore Our intervention and Our pacifying 
word, through the voice of humanity and of reason, We once 
more utter the cry of peace, and We renew a pressing appeal 
to those who hold in their hands the destinies of nations. 

But in order no longer to speak in general terms as the cir- 
cumstances had counseled us to do in the past we now wish to 
make more concrete and practical proposals and to invite the 
Governments of the belligerent peoples to come to an agreement 
upon the following points, which seem to be a basis of a just 
and durable peace, leaving to them the task of analyzing and 
completing them. 

First of all the fundamental points must be that the material 
force of arms be supplanted by the moral force of right, from 
which shall arise a fair agreement for the simultaneous and re- 
ciprocal diminution of armament, according to the rules and 
guarantees to be established, such armament being maintained 
as is necessary and sufficient, for the preservation of public 
order in each State. For armies should be substituted arbitration 
with its noble function of preserving’ peace, according to the 
rules to be laid down and the penalties to be imposed on a State 
which would refuse either to submit a national question to arbi- 
tration or to accept the decision rendered. 

Once the supremacy of right has thus been established all 
obstacles to the means of communication of the peoples would 
disappear by assuring, by rules to be fixed later, the true liberty 
and community of the seas, which would diminish the numerous 
causes of conflict and would also open to all new sources of 
prosperity and progress. 

As to the damages to be repaired, and as to the war expenses, 
we see no other means of solving the question than by suggest- 
ing as a general principle complete and reciprocal condonation, 
which would be justified moreover by the immense benefit to be 
derived from disarmament; so much so that no one will be 
justified in defending the continuation of carnage solely for rea- 
sons of an economic order. 

If for-certain cases there exists particular reasons for indem- 
nity they would be deliberated upon with justice and equity, but 
these pacific agreements with the immense advantages to be de- 
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rived from them are not possible without a reciprocal restitution 
of the territory at present occupied. Consequently on the part 
of Germany the complete evacuation of Belgium with the guar- 
antee of Belgium’s full political military and economic indepen- 
dence, the evacuation of French territory on the part of other 
belligerent parties similar restitution of the German colonies. 
As regards the territorial questions, as for example those 
which have arisen between Italy and Austria and between Ger- 
many and France, there is reason to hope that in consideration 
of the immense advantages of a durable peace with disarma- 
ment the parties in conflict will wish to examine them with a 


conciliatory disposition, taking into consideration, as We have . 


said formerly, the aspirations of the peoples and the special in- 
terests and the general welfare of the great human society. 

The same spirit of equity and justice ought to be followed 
in the examination of other territorial and political questions, 
notably those relative to Armenia and the Balkan States and 
the territories making a part of the ancient Kingdom of Poland, 
whose noble and historical traditions and sufferings endured es- 
pecially during the present war, ought to conciliate the sympa- 
thies of nations. 

Such are the principal bases whereon We believe the future 
reorganization of the peoples ought to be built. They are of a 
nature to render impossible the return of similar conflicts and 
to prepare a solution of the economic question so important for 
the future and for the material well being of all belligerent 
States. 

Therefore, in presenting them to you who direct at this hour 
the destinies of the belligerent nations We are desirous of seeing 
them accepted and of witnessing thus the conclusion, at an 
early date, of the terrible struggle, which more and more ap- 
pears a useless massacre. 

The whole world recognizes that the honor of the armies of 
both sides is safe. Incline your ears therefore to Our prayer. 
Accept the fraternal invitation which We send you in the name 
of the Divine Redeemer, the Prince of Peace. Reflect on your 
very grave responsibility before God and before man. 

On your decision depends the safety and the joy of innumer- 
able families, the life of thousands of young people; in a word, 
the happiness, of a people for whose welfare it is your absolute 
duty to labor. 

May the Lord irspire your decision in conformity to His holy 
will. May God grant that while meriting the applause of your 
contemporaries, you will also obtain in the future generations 
the splendid name of pacificators. 

As for Us closely united in prayer and in penance with all 
those faithful souls who sigh for peace we implore for you 
light and Divine. counsel. 


This epochal letter is but a fuller expression of the ideas 
that his Holiness has pressed upon the nations since the 
beginning of the present war; moreover, it is quite in 
accord with the original claims of the Allies and with 
President Wilson’s statements, and, if accepted, it de- 
prives the Central Powers of any chance of aggrandize- 
ment. As a consequence there is no ground for a reason- 
able refusal to listen to the Holy Father’s appeal. 

A Japanese mission to the United States arrived at “a 
Pacific Port” on August 13, and declared that its mem- 
bers came officially “as comrades in a gigantic struggle 
which involves the liberties and the 
sacred rights of mankind.” Respond- 
ing to an address of welcome from 
the Mayor of the City, Viscount K. Ishii, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary said: “We are here 


The Japanese 
Mission 
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as the representatives of Japan, on a mission of friendship 
and good-will. We come as allies in a common cause.” 
In a more extended statement, the Ambassador said: 

We are particularly glad to be here just at this time, when all 
America is showing a courage, patriotism, energy, and whole- 
hearted zeal. Naturally Japan is interested in your prepara- 
tions. We are glad to see them. Not a sensible person in 
Japan sees anything in your preparations but great benefit to 
both countries in the future. We have always had confidence 
in the fundamental justice, sound sense, and broad vision of 
Americans. We are glad of your preparations on land and sea, 
because we believe they mean an earlier peace. 

The Ambassador added that it was the desire of the 
Mission to impress upon the American people the solemn 
fact that Japan stood with them, heart and soul, in their 
“lofty purpose to make the world the abiding place of 
liberty, justice and fair play.” 

Mr. McAdoo, the Secretary of the Treasury has in- 
formed Chairman Simmons of the Senate Fnance Com- 
mittee and Chairman Kitchin of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means that the Gov- 
ernment would need additional credits 
of $10,000,000,000 through a new 
bond issue at the present session of Congress. He fur- 
thermore informed the Congressional leaders that the 
Government would need an additional $1,000,000,000 to 
be raised by taxation over and above the $2,000,000,000 
carried in the revenue bill now pending in the Senate. 
Of the $10,000,000,000 bond issue asked between $3,000,- 
000,000 and $4,000,000,000 will be required to meet the 
demands of the Allies before June 30, 1918. 

The demands of the Secretary came as a surprise to 
the two leaders, as the previous estimates had been 
$4,000,000,000 under the figure announced by him in his 
new estimate. Thus the cost of the war for the first 
fifteen months, including loans to the Allies, will amount 
to about $18,000,000,000. Next winter the figure 
may even be increased. After the conference of the Sec- 
retary with Chairman Kitchin, plans were under way for 
the raising of the money. A meeting of the Ways and 
Means Committee was called for August 25, and ar- 
rangements made for the House to resume its regular 
meetings on August 27 and expedite financial legislation. 


Additional 
Credits 


Mexico.—The Archbishop of Guadalajara who at 
present is hunted like a wild animal, by the Mexican 
patriots, has issued from his hiding place, this opportune 
pastoral letter as a protest against 
the injustice of the Mexican Consti- 


tution: 


An Opportune 
Pastoral 


We, Doctor and Master Don Francisco Orozco y Jiménez, 
by the grace of God and of the Holy Apostolic See, Archbishop 
of Guadalajara. 

To the Dean and Metropolitan Chapter, to the Venerable 
Secular and Regular clergy and to all the Faithful of the Arch- 
diocese. Peace, health and blessing in Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Motives of prudence have prevented me for some time from 
communicating directly with my beloved flock. But I did not 
on that account forget to watch over its well-being. Today I 
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deem it my duty to address you a few brief words, and thus to 
break a silence which would render me responsible for the great 
spiritual harm of which it might otherwise be the occasion. 

You are all aware that the new political Constitution, though 
recognizing many political rights of the people, entirely ignores 
and sets aside the Catholic Church, under whose shadow, so to 
say, the great majority of our countrymen live, although all 
do not profess our holy religion, in all its purity, infected as 
some are by modern errors. This Constitution even tries to 
subjugate and oppress the Church, and so far shows its con- 
tempt for it as even to suppress its name. Can this be recon- 
ciled with the sacred and inalienable rights of its Divine institu- 
tion? And can Catholics ignore a state of things which obliges 
them not only to renounce the highest gift from Heaven, namely, 
true liberty of conscience, but even to ratify by their submis- 
sion such an oppression? 

I see myself, therefore, obliged to protest, as I hereby do, 
as the representative here of the Catholic Church, against the 
new Constitution, and I hereby make my own the protest 
formulated by a large part of the Mexican Episcopate in the 
United States on the twenty-fourth of last February, a protest 
with which you are, no doubt, acquainted. The measured words, 
the convincing reasons and declarations there put forth will 
give you to understand, in a general way, what must be your 
fair and reasonable judgment of the spirit of the new Con- 
stitution and what must be your conduct as Catholics and faith- 
ful sons of the Church. You will make the enemies of the 
Church realize that it is not the spirit of sedition or conspiracy 
which animates the pastors of the Church, or its venerable clergy 
and the Faithful. 

I know, dearly beloved Brethren, that the fate of the Spouse 
of Christ is not different from that of her Founder. Tribula- 
tions, persecutions, sorrows and trials, blood, martyrdom are 
her patrimony and heirloom. “The disciples are not more than 
the Master.” “If they have persecuted me, they shall persecute 
you.” The history of the Church teaches us this lesson. But 
it also teaches us that what happened to Peter’s bark on the 
Lake of Genesareth will happen to her also; the tempest will 
be followed by the calm. 

But now that we see the Divine prophecies realized, let us not 
be satisfied with empty laments and regrets. Let us endeavor 
to draw profit from our sufferings, and, complying with the 
designs of God, let us endeavor to purify our souls. Let us 
strengthen them with the irrefragable principles of our holy 
religion, which teach us the love of virtue and the hatred of 
vice. Let us endeavor to walk always in the holy fear of God. 
Let us strengthen our hearts with the hope of better times and 
of those eternal rewards to which, above all else, we must aspire. 

It is time that the genuine spirit of Christ should be revived 
in our midst, that certain compromises with modern errors con- 
demned by the Church should disappear, and that the wheat 
should be separated from the chaff. Thus in daily life the splen- 
dor of the noblest Christian virtues will shine forth to all, and 
the very enemies of the Church will do her homage and praise 
God and His Christ. 

We exhort and urge in every possible manner our venerable 
clergy to be the model of their flocks. Let them put their hands 
to the plough to work out that personal sanctification which is 
required by their high estate. The Faithful also, whatever be 
their condition, hearing the words so clear and positive of the 
Divine Master, who now in His loving Providence chastises 
with the whip, must also earnestly work out their own sanctifi- 
cation. Otherwise we would have every reason to fear that 
we might be abandoned by the Divine Mercy, and that the 
dreaded day might overtake us when the Sun of Divine Justice 
would forever hide its beams. 

May this Sun of Justice enlighten our souls and grant us 
not only to find the truth, but that our Faith may be revived, 
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that our charity may be enkindled! May we then resolve to 
serve and love the Lord our God with all the powers of our 
soul. May the Holy Virgin of Guadalupe be favorable to us! 
May she obtain for us those powerful graces which will enable 
us to resist in the hour of temptation and tribulation and keep 
our Faith and our lives untainted. 

In closing, I beg you, beloved Brethren, now that I am in a 
position in which I can say that I have really begun to be a 
follower and a disciple of Christ, that you will continue to beg 
Heaven to help me and to give me that store of virtues and 
that strength I need in order not to frustrate its high designs. 

The consciences of some of the Mexican bandits are 
evidently a bit ill at ease, for E] Democrata under date of 
July 1, 1917, confesses that paintings, other object of arts, 


archives, etc., all of great value, were 


— ; ith stolen from Catholic churches “ under 
the shadow of the inevitable dis- 
turbances of the revolutionary movement.” ‘The paper 


proceeds to say that the property belonged to the nation, 
a bare-faced fabrication. Article 16, section 2, of the 
Reform Laws reads: Ze 

The direct ownership of the churches which, in accordance 
with the law of July 12, 1859, were nationalized and which were 
set aside for Catholic worship, etc., will continue to be vested 
in the nation, but their exclusive use, maintenance and improve- 
ment will pertain to the religious organizations to which they 
have been granted, so long and while the consolidation of the 
property is not decreed. 
Herein nothing whatever is said of works of art, ar- 
chives, etc. Moreover Article 15, Section 2, of the same 
iniquitous laws expressly declares that such properties 
belong to the organization using the churches, not to the 
Government. But this did not prevent the theft. 


Russia.— More than 1,000 persons including the mem- 
bers of the four Dumas, other prominent publjc men and 
representatives from the chief political, economic, ‘com- 
mercial and scientific organizations, 
have been invited by the Government 
to assemble at the Kremlin Palace, 
Moscow, on August 25. Premier Kerensky will open the 
Conference with an explanation of the country’s present 
state and of his program for the future. - 

A report in a London paper that the coming Stockholm 
Socialist Conference is personally opposed by the Rus- 
sian Prime Minister evoked the following denial, which 
was published by the semi-official news-agency of Petro- 
grad: 

The Government considers that the solution of questions 
affecting war and peace appertains exclusively to it in unison 
with the allied countries. The Stockholm Conference, as 
pointed out hitherto, is one of the particular political parties 
and as such cannot lay claim to formulating decisions which bind 
the Government in any way. The Government always has been 
far from refusing passports to Socialists, believing that questions 
concerning war and peace may be submitted for decision to the 
Socialist Internationale. 

News came on August 16 that ex-Czar Nicholas, with 
his family, has been removed from the palace at Tsarskoe 
Sélo and sent to Tobolsk, a town of Western Siberia, 
1,500 miles from Petrograd. 


Coming 
Conferences 
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Science, Specialization and the Classics 


RicHarp A. MuttKowsk1, Ph.D. 


PEAKING of the qualities of the biologist Profes- 
sor Conklin of Princeton University has said: 
“Immense enthusiasm and intense concentration 

in his work distinguish the biologist first of all.” But he 
adds: 


Intense devotion to work is a fine thing and has cultural value 
if properly balanced by a true sense of proportion, but the effect 
is otherwise if this concentration blots out from one ,the rest of 
the universe. The evil effects of overspecialization are shown 
in many ways among biologists, not only in the lack of ability to 
understand or appreciate many other lines of work, but also by 
the very prevalent notion that the biologist who engages in 
economic work or who devotes himself to public service has 
somehow lost caste, and also by the contrasting opinion held by 
some ‘practical’ biologists that ‘academic biology should be 
classed with embroidery.’ (Science, March 5, 1915.) 


These words indicate a double dispute, that between 
pure and applied science and that between science and 
the cultural studies. The purposes of the groups are 
often represented as opposed and the war is supposed 
to have accentuated the issues. Nothing is farther from 
the truth. The war has demonstrated the mechanical ef- 
ficiency of the applied sciences, but while this efficiency 
has aroused our wonder and admiration it has also 
hardened our hearts by its relentless mechanical cruelty. 
Military science, and behind it the various groups of ap- 
plied sciences, dominate our lives for the present. But 
this domination brings with it the germ of rebellious re- 
action, and one can confidently predict that the close of 
the great war will witness a marked turning to cultural 
and humanitarian pursuits, if only to get relief from 
the mechanics of present-day warfare. This, however, 
is not strictly to the point, although indirectly so. 

“ Biology,’ says Professor Conklin, “occupies a 
unique place among the sciences in its cultivation of es- 
thetic appreciation and broad sympathies.” In other 
words, the interest of biologists is both scientific and 
cultural. At the present time the struggle between pure 
and applied science has reached its greatest proportions. 
There are those who would abolish all phases of scien- 
tific work whose immediate practical use is not demon- 
strable. Primarily, these advocates are the products of 
overspecialization, they have lost their sense of propor- 
tion, of relative values. More experienced and far- 
sighted men, however, are energetically stressing the fact 
that applied science must have pure science as its fore- 
runner. During the present year a considerable number 
of leading articles in Science have emphasized this atti- 
tude. (Science, Feb. 16, March 9, 16 and 23, April 20, 
the four May numbers, and June 1.) 

For instance, says Professor Raiford in Science for 
May 27: 


All the great commercial successes rest upon principles 


formulated by research workers who. . . labored . . . without 
any expectation that their work would immediately benefit man- 
kind. But no one can tell at what instant some such observation 
may become of immense importance ... Was Rontgen thinking of 
the extraction of bullets, the reduction of dislocated limbs or the 
setting of broken bones when he discovered the X-rays? .. . 
Or Helmholtz, did he have in mind the prevention and cure of 
eye diseases when he worked out the principle of the ophthal- 
moscope?... Was Cavendish..... thinking of providing food 
and war munitions when, 132 years ago, he read before the 
Royal Society his paper on the fixation of nitrogen? ... The 
lesson is, learn the facts, and the application will be forth- 
coming. 


In the biological field I might note the much disputed 
sponsorship for the Panama Canal. Engineer, statesman 
and biologist claim the major share of the enterprise. 
But as to the biologist: who of the many specialists in 
biology should receive credit for the practical solution 
of the mosquito menace, which made the building of the 
Canal possible, the morphologist who studied the anat- 
omy of the mosquito and determined its point of suscep- 
tibility, the physiologist and ecologist who studied field 
conditions and determined the habits of the creature, the 
protozoologist, the cytologist, the parasitologist who la- 
bored hand-in-hand to develop a special microscopic 
technique which would permit the discovery of disease 
germs spread by mosquitoes and other carriers? All of 
these surely have a share in the credit of making the 
Canal Zone habitable, likewise the economic entomol- 
ogist who devised means of suppressing the menace, 
likewise the surgeons who combated the diseases. The 
instance might be carried to infinite detail to show the 
multitude of workers who had contributed to the success 
of the enterprise. Yet perhaps not one worked with the 
“ practical” or “ applied” view in mind. And applied 
science is nothing else but the application of the accu- 
mulated minutiae of thousands of workers. 

The quarrel is regarded by many as the outcome of 
‘the “era of specialization.” They also point out that 
the climax of this “era” is past and that reaction has 
begun. In perfect illustration of Hegel’s axiom of prog- 
ress by thesis, antithesis and synthesis the universities 
which a few years ago were still keen for specialization 
among their graduate students are forming new regula- 
tions aiming toward consistent generalization. Special- 
ization as an experiment has been a dismal failure. It 
was thought that a race of super-scientists would be pro- 
duced, endowed with fine abilities, broad sympathies and 
splendid accomplishments. Yet the opposite, the unex- 
pected, happened. Specialists became so absorbed in 
their particular specialties that they lost touch with even 
their own branch of knowledge. They lost their per- 
spective, they became narrow-minded, with a small view 
of life, and with little or no sympathy for the attain- 
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ments of others. The individual stones of the mosaic, so 
to speak, seemed more important to them than the pic- 
ture. j 

Specialization has been most pronounced along so- 
called “ practical” lines, and “ practical” men are the 
avowed antagonists of pure science and the humanities. 
This has called forth the reaction in the schools, as typi- 
fied by the modern graduate school in its insistence that 
thorough generalization precede specialization. Besides 
their own field, students are exhorted to learn the inter- 
relations of the sciences. One zoologist puts it thus: 
“We wish to train zoologists who know zoology, not 
merely men who know all about a chromosome and 
nothing else.” Or to extend my simile of the mosaic, 
the picture is now stressed, not the stones that compose 
the mosaic. 

Of course, this reaction does not in the least appeal 
to professional men who demand early and intense spe- 
cialization and a complete slighting of the so-called “ cul- 
tural” studies. In their radicalism they say that the high 
schools as conducted at present are merely preparatory 
schools for the universities, and they demand that these 
schools be changed completely into professional schools. 
In larger cities the modern high school has been con- 
verted largely into a vocational school. Still other “ prac- 
tical” men clamor for even earlier professional training 
and do not hesitate to advocate its inception in the 
grades. From a psychological standpoint such early 
“forcing”’ is dangerous, and from an individualistic 
standpoint it is unfair. Only a fraction of the poten- 
tialities of each person can be realized in the course of 
life, and hence it is desirable that early education should 
be of a type that will put each child in the way of real- 
izing the best of these potentialities. There are certain 
essentials which should be the part of the equipment of 
each child, and too early professionalism limits the op- 
portunities for attaining this equipment. The three R’s 
are recognized essentials and one might well add a 
fourth, religion, which is unfortunately omitted from the 
secular curriculum. 

Relative to the second phase of my topic: each inter- 
national scientific congress for the past twenty-five years 
has dealt with one of the greatest needs of science, an in- 
ternational language. Science is international and ex- 
change of the scientific results of the workers of all na- 
tions is essential to progress. The mere knowledge of 
French, German and English, the minimal linguistic 
equipment of every modern scientist, is palpably insuf- 
ficient and has been so for a long time. This insuffi- 
ciency pertains particularly where the Slavic, Scandina- 
vian, certain Latin and the Oriental tongues are con- 

Now Scandinavians, the Slavs and _ the 
have furnished many great scientists, and 

pride is justifiably so pronounced as to 
demand that the scientists write in their native 
tongue. Japan in her recent emancipation is producing 
her quota of scientists and many of these write in Jap- 
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anese. India and China are beginning to issue scientific 
journals in their own languages and before long the 
Moslem nations will do the same. How then solve the 
problem of international communication of scientific re- 
sults? Some have suggested, “ Let articles be written in 
the languages spoken most commonly.” “ Very well,” 
is the answer. “ Then we must learn Chinese, and Ara- 
bian, and Malayan, for these tongues are more common 
than European tongues.” 

“No, we mean the languages of commerce,” comes 
the retort. 

“These are English, French, Spanish, German, Ara- 
bian, Chirlese, Malayan and others. And what of the 
rest?” 

The suggestion is arrogant and fraught with dangers 
of national jealousy, and in these days of the equalization 
of nations it sounds perverted to select a few and to 
slight:others. Besides, the nations that are numerically 
greatest are not most productive scientifically. _Further- 
more, the linguistic equipment demanded is too consid- 
erable. 

“ A happy solution: an artificial tongue!” 

This has the demerit that it remains artificial, that it 
has no ideals, no literature, and except from its purely 
utilitarian inspiration will find no further interest. 

As a matter of fact, the obvious solution is presented 
constantly. Quite generally it has been urged that sum- 
maries Of articles be given at the end of each paper in 
one or more standard languages, such as French, 
English and German, but preferably in Latin. Various 
countries have institutions which take over the work 
of abstracting papers in definite fields of research, but 
these, too, must meet the language difficulties. Taxon- 
omists dealing with hundreds of thousands of descrip- 
tions of species written in dozens of languages have felt 
the need keenly and have asked a Latin diagnosis for 
each species, and certain scientific societies make a prac- 
tice of offering such diagnoses and summaries in Latin 
Since the nomenclature of practically all sciences is of 
Latin origin the adoption of Latin as an international lan- 
guage, at least in summaries, would mean merely a par- 
tial return to the former method of writing scientific 
papers entirely in Latin. It would furthermore abolish 
the bogey of national jealousy. 

It is countered that a year of drill in Latin etymology 
and syntax without resort to classic authors would sup- 
ply sufficient training for the practical needs of profes- 
sional and scientific men. Such a statement is silly. It 
is against all principles of sane pedagogy to confine in- 
struction to a mere drill. Why not turn a task into a 
pleasurable one? Every language absorbs something of 
the civilization of the people that speak it, their ideals, 
their habits of thought, their aspirations, which is ex- 
pressed in the classics of the language. And there are 
certain methods of expression, certain inflections and a 
certain music in the sounds of a language which can be 
appreciated only in the original and which cannot be re- 
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produced in a translation. Hence in the study of any 
language it is essential to refer to their classics for a 
real appreciation. To use an old simile, “ scientific mu- 
sic” may be written with correct harmony and even 
some sort of rhythm, but such music lacks true melody, 
it lacks inspiration, its progress is unnatural and 
strained. That is precisely the difference between gram- 
matical and classical writing, the former sounds correct 
but not melodious. The classics of a language carry 
inspiration, for they express the ideals of a people. Such 
is the relation of literature to any language, of the clas- 
sics to Latin and Greek, and of the “ classics” to a lib- 
eral education. 

The solution given above does not merit the indiffer- 
ence with which it is received. And although the sug- 
gestion may seem far-fetched I can account for this in- 
difference only on the basis that modern scientists have 
become tainted with the modern craze for “ easy, sim- 
ple methods.” There can be no doubt of the fact that 
educators are attempting to mold educational methods 
along the “line of least resistance.” But the plea for 
simplification is not a valid one. A theory cannot be 
made more simple than the facts permit. But it some- 
times seems as if scientists shirked the mental effort 
needed to learn the language and desired some “ sim- 
pler”’ way out, and that their opposition rises from this 
purely opportunistic motive. 

To some extent the cultural groups have themselves to 
blame for the opposition. First of all they have fos- 
tered the Spencerian philosophy of Socialism, in which 
not the individual but the State is the unit, the individual 
being only a small cog in a large machine. From such 
a mechanist standpoint anything that does not contribute 
to the material welfare of the State must logically be 
abandoned. Secondly, there is the personal equation. 
The humanities have been very much in the habit of as- 
suming a superior attitude toward the sciences and useful 
arts, particularly toward the “applied” phases. Some 
teachers systematically derogate the sciences in the class- 
room, as if, in the words of Dr. Conklin, “these had 
somehow lost caste.” When a teacher superciliously and 
dogmatically, and even spitefully, maintains that the only 
things worth knowing are English, Latin and history, he 
represents an extremism which can be equaled only by 
the contrasting extreme that all the Latin, English and 
history in the world will not produce food, build houses 
and make clothing. Somewhere between the extremes lies 
the truth. But bickering obscures the truth. Science must 
be interested in the fostering of the cultural studies, for 
while scientists increase knowledge of nature, heighten 
production and better the mechanical appliances for in- 
creased production, they must also recognize that a gladi- 
atorial existence is not a very high standard. Man’s re- 
lations with his fellow-men in business and social inter- 
course must be outlined. We hear much these days of 
ordering our lives strictly according to scientific tenets. 
In the first place such a demand has not yet sufficient 
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force to deserve complete attention, for the progress of 
science is after all comparatively recent. Yet even this 
ordering might be achieved if science were constant and 
not vacillating. And this gives us the second objection, 
that science attains not absolute truths, but only relative 
truths. There is a sense in which this is true and as our 
knowledge of material things progresses our conceptions 
of these things change continually. Note the truism: 
“ The hypothesis of today is the truth of tomorrow,” and 
its converse: “ The scientific truth of today is the ab- 
surdity of tomorrow.” But the ideals of friendship, 
sympathy, love and sacrifice are as old as mankind, and 
it does not fall within the province of science to teach 
these. Plainly in man’s dealing with man a common 
ethical standard is essential, expressed in what we call 
character in the individual, and civilization in the State. 
Since character is more elemental and far-reaching than 
knowledge and must therefore supersede knowledge, it 
follows that development of character in the child should 
be the main purpose of education and that mere acquisi- 
tion of knowledge should be secondary to it. It follows 
from this that if development of character be important 
in the child it is no less so in the adolescent. It follows 
at last that education should be of a type which develops 
sound principles of right and wrong, and ideals of serv- 
ice and sacrifice. 

It is a fact, however, that the three R’s do not fulfil 
this function, for they are principally concerned with the 
additive side of the mind, that is, with the acquisition of 
knowledge, not the development of ideals. The strong- 
est agency for character-molding and for the establish- 
ment of ethical principles, namely religion, is entirely 
abolished from the educational curriculum. To the ado- 
lescent student the wholesome study of the classics will 
at least partly supply the deficiency. In Catholic schools 
and colleges, it is true, religion is part of the curriculum. 
But it is also true that students in Catholic colleges are 
better versed in classic history, classic customs, classic 
philosophy and especially classic mythology, than in 
Catholic history, customs, philosophy, and anthology. 
Parenthetically, I will say that the average gradu- 
ate of a Catholic college will write a splendid dis- 
sertation on the family trees of the classical gods, 
and yet be probably unable to write even a passable 
apology to any of the usual objections offered to his 
creed and Church. That is perhaps the only valid argu- 
ment that can be made against the classics, and it is 
not so much directed against them as against an educa- 
tional system which elevates them to an exaggerated, in- 
deed dominating, position in its curriculum. It is indeed 
an anomaly that the Church which supposedly is “inim- 
ical to and intolerant of ” non-Catholic education makes 
pagan literature and philosophy the major elements in 
the education of her advanced students and her minis- 
ters. ‘“ She preserves the ideals of the classics!” But is 
it necessary to make an encyclopedial study of mytholog- 
ical family trees to perceive these ideals? The objec- 
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tions of scientists to the classics center markedly on this 
over-emphasis of mythology as contrasted with the real 
intrinsic values. Many scientists praise the mental dis- 
cipline gained through the study of Latin and the clas- 
sics, but they add that if these are to be studied for their 
idealism, their internationalism, then this should be duly 
emphasized. “ Behold, the sun doth shine!” Ah yes, 
the sun doth shine, behind clouds. 

To summarize, specialization without precedent gener- 
alization narrows the point of view, tends to destroy the 
sense of proportions and is apt to stress mechanical 
perfection too much, with a loss of sympathy and fellow- 
feeling. If only as a “counter-irritant ” to rigid profes- 
sionalism, the cultural studies would have their place. 
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But their position is better grounded, for their relation 
to education is what the history of a people, of a science, 
of any type of progress must be to civilization, namely, 
inspiration. The classics are part of our history, they 
form the initial stages of our literature and permeate its 
later development, our ideals are based on them, our very 
ideas are molded after their example, and to make our 
civilization comprehensible and appreciable the classics 
must form a vital part at least in so-called “ higher edu- 
cation.” Besides these antecedent values the classics are 
character-forming in that they create ideals, inspire serv- 
ice and discipline the mind. Finally, there is also the 
“ practical” value of the language of the classics as a 

medium of intercommunication of scientific results. , 


When You Go to San Remo 


JosepH Francis WickHAM, M.A. 


etta asked, as she set the fruit before him. 
“ Peter deliberated for a moment; then 
burned his ships.” 

I wonder if you remember when you last saw these 
words. Deliberate for a moment yourself, and it will all 
come back, for surely they once looked at you from the 
first page of one of the most delightful novels in the 
world. And if they did not, I can only say in a para- 
phrase of Wordsworth, Oh, the difference to you! 

Who speaks of the “ Cardinal’s Snuff-box” now? 
Even Henry Harland’s most faithful devotee will con- 
fess that the living men, and not the dead, are on the 
lips of the world. But such men as Harland really never 
die; and I fancy that many grateful souls that loved him 
once often lose themselves in mellow recollection of the 
joy they had when first they knew his smiles. 

It was the capital city of the newest republic that gave 
Harland his first welcome into the world, the St. Peters- 
burg of the ancien régime. But he was destined to be 
nothing if not cosmopolitan. In his early youth he came 
to the United States with his parents, to learn the ways 
of a land he claimed as his own. His comrades of the 
olden days will remember him as a student at the College 
of the City of New York and at Harvard. In the legal 
circles he is recalled for his connection with the sur- 
rogate. Those who knew him under the nom de plume 
of Sydney Luska in his early literary ventures will some- 
times hark back to “ As It Was Written” and his other 
stories of Jewish life in America. It is idle to guess in 
what a lifetime in America might have resulted in Har- 
land’s literary development. Very possibly it might have 
meant an earlier cutting of the thread of life, as it was 
for his health’s sake that he went back to Europe, to 
live for much of the time in London, and to write prose 
tales of Continental life for the journals of the day. 
Harland soon became known as a master-craftsman in 
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his field, and it was no surprise to his circle of friends 
when in 1894 he was made literary editor of a new publi- - 
cation, The Yellow Book. This magazine lasted but 
three years, not a very long life, indeed, but long enough 
to enhance the reputations of such men as Lionel John- 
son, Ernest Dowson, Mr. Max Beerbohm and Mr. 
Arthur Symons; long enough, too, to win a substantial 
place in the history of modern periodicals through the 
talent of its art editor, Aubrey Beardsley, and through 
the brilliant editorship of Harland. 

It is hard to be happy with ill-health as a constant 
companion ; to look forward to,the morrows as to a suc- 
cession of grey days is anything but a fair prospect; but 
in these years of London life Harland did it, and ever 
the while kept his heart free from the bitterness and 
morbid gloom that assail the souls of a weaker strength. 
Perhaps only those who have passed through a similar 
crisis can appreciate the new color that life assumed for 
him after the year 1897; for in that year with his wife 
he entered the fold of the Catholic Church, seeking and 
finding there the greater peace that makes bodily pain a 
thing endurable, and hopeless ills a promise and a pledge. 

Ordered south, like Stevenson, he now wooed the 
smiles of robust health beneath Italian skies. Under the 
kindly influence of the milder clime he began to write 
the novels which made him famous, and which in their 
own field have never been surpassed. In 1900 appeared 
the “ Cardinal’s Snuff-box,” in 1902 the “ Lady Para- 
mount,” and in 1904 “ My Friend Prospero.” He was 
at his best now; his style was ripe, and his art a thing of 
exquisite perfection. But fame is no fairy medicinal . 
tonic; and the climate of Italy had done its utmost. So 
Harland died in his prime, in 1905, five days before the 
feast of Christmas. It was in the little city of San Remo 
that he went away, the fair city of sunlight that he loved 
so well, and that loved him for the sunlight of his heart. 
He now lies buried beneath the turf of the family plot 
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in Norwich, Connecticut, asleep with his New England 
fathers, with a Roman cross marking his consecrated 
grave. 

To go to Italy is perhaps a reward large enough 
for any man before he goes to heaven; but to go to that 
land of beauty as an artist, with eyes that see the color 
of life and a soul that feels its pulse, and, in precious 
addition, with a felicity of voice to give expression to 
the wonder that is Italy, this joy was the gift of Henry 
Harland. His was not that great genius that marks 
him a large figure in the history of the novelist’s art ; he 
was not of the fiber that gave Thackeray his fame, or 
George Eliot, or Dickens; in very truth, one of his most 
recent critics has placed the work of his Italian years 
in the “ marshmallow school” of literature. But Pro- 
fessor Phelps, I am sure, will permit me to suggest that 
if “ My Friend Prospero” is no better than a candied 
sweet, it is surely a very delicious bon-bon, a work of 
art in its own class, for which the author need ask no 
pity, nor a ballade of vain regrets. Harland’s fame 
rests on the artistic perfection he won in expressing the 
beauty of the the Italian lake country; on the fine deft- 
ness and brilliancy of phrase in conjuring before our 
eyes a scene almost visible in its vividness; on his power 
of creating situations of more or less obvious surprise 
without our feeling the approach of the inevitable; and 
on his skill in adorning his dialogue with a rare and 
delicious humor, light and joyous as a sunbeam in 
Bellagio. How sweet youth is in his novels; how lovely 
is love; how fragrant the summer. The idyl of youth, 
of love, of summer sunshine, none has achieved it more 
refreshingly than Harland. Harland is more than a 
story-teller ; there is something of magic in his art. 

For the playful humor of Harland, a quality in which 
he excelled in a way altogether his own, the chapter in 
the “ Cardinal’s Snuff-box ” on Marietta’s troubled con- 
science is a choice example. It is impossible to suggest 
the peculiar ease with which the author ‘mingles humor 
and reverence in touching upon the peccadillos which 
weigh like the burden of Atlas upon the Italian woman’s 
heart; only a reading of the scene will yield that pleas- 
ure. In connection with this chapter it would be in- 
teresting to know how many have Harland to thank for 
their revised opinions as to the birth-place of St. An- 
thony. I fancy that the single line of hagiography has 
startled many a lover of the wonder-worker of Padua 
out of a placid innocence of erudition in the matter of 
the holy one of earth. 

How colorful Harland could make description! To 
listen to Susanna picture the island of Sampaolo is a 
temptation to retire prematurely from active occupation, 
and while away a year or two in Italy: 

At a distance, as your ship approaches it, Sampaolo lies on 
the horizon like a beautiful soft cloud, all vague rose-colors and 
purples, a beautiful soft pinnacle of cloud. Then gradually, as 
you come nearer, the cloud changes, crystallizes; and Sampaolo 


is like a great wonderful carving, a great wonderful carved 
jewel, a cameo cut on the sea, with a sort of aureole about it, an 
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opalescence of haze and sunshine. . . . Orange-trees are in blos- 
som at Sampaolo the whole year round, in blossom and in fruit 
at the same time. The olive orchards of Sampaolo are just so 
many wildernesses of wild flowers: violets, anemones, narcis- 
sus; irises, white ones and purple ones; daffodils, which we call 
asphodels; hyacinths, tulips, arums, orchids—oh, but a perfect 
riot of wild flowers. In the spring the valleys of Sampaolo are 
pink with blossoming peach-trees and almond-trees, where they 
are not scarlet with pomegranates. Basil, rosemary, white 
heather, you can pluck where you will. And everywhere that 
they can find a footing, oleanders grow, the big double red ones, 
great trees of them, such wonder-worlds of color, such fountains 
The birds of Sampaolo never cease their singing— 
they sing as joyously in December as in June. And the night- 
ingales of Sampaolo sing all day, as well as all night. Tiu, tiu, 
tiun—will, will, will—weep, weep, weep—I can hear them now. 
But I mu or I shall go on forever. Believe me, the 
beauties of Sampaolo are very great. 

If you will believe me and your own recollections, the 
joys of the Lady Paramount are very great. 

But to believe in me and to give oneself to the intro- 
spective joys of recollection is not to do the novelist 
justice. You must read him again. Even Bacon would 
not read Harland by deputy; and memory, after all, is 
only memory. A truly great novel merits many read- 
ings in a lifetime; five or six, perhaps; it may be twice 
as many—who knows? I should not venture to say 
how many times you should renew your soul in the 
flowers of Harland’s later years; I only suggest that in 
his gardens of gladness you refresh your heart again, 
just once more, before you say a farewell forever to 
all his roses of summer. It may be long ere you see 
his like again. Novelists are not writing in his way 
now ; there live writers as good as he, aye, and better; 
but none quite like him. For he knew, as few know, 
the art of creating a little wonder-world of happiness, of 
sheer joy, out of simple things like the smiles of mor- 
tals and the sunlight in the blue sky; but perhaps those 
are the magic-weavers of most things beautiful. In his 
pages you learn the beauty of life by a contemplation ~ 
of its beauty, not by an analysis of its blots; and the 
gladness of living by living with people who are glad and 
full of hope and clean of heart. In those later novels 
you learn, too, the joy the writer had of his new faith, 
a sacramental blitheness of soul that of itself tells its 
tidings to his readers without his voicing a message of 
his own. 

That this man, this artist and craftsman of exquisite 
finish, should die in Italy seems altogether the fitting 
thing. He was the voice of her hills, of her flowers, of 
her villas, of her wonderful sunsets, of her precious 
olden joy that has defied the pillage of modernity. He 
had culled the sweetness of her meaning, and had given 
it to a million hearts; and then he died. Down in San 
Remo he died, where many like him have gone for 
health, and found it; where many like him have gone 
to take passage for the last long voyage home; in that 
little city, where men have come to dream of days gone 
and to see visions of days ahead wrought a little closer 
to their hearts’ desire; where countless throngs of holi- 


of perfume. 
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day hearts have come to beguile the present hours, glad- 
dened by the sunshine, and the magnolias, and the 
music, and the dancing blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean; for San Remo ever calls to the world as a sweet 
song that would be heard. Into the dreams of how 
many, I wonder, has been woven the one little memory 
that Harland, master-dreamer and builder of dreams, 
came here to enjoy his last dream before going to sleep. 
I am sure that the southern sun remembers him, and 
that the waves of the sea, washing the wondrous beauty 
of San Remo, often think of the heart that once be- 
came still in the little city. For the light of the sun was 
in him, and the glad song of water. 


Developments in the Church of England 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE 


ORE than fifty years ago Newman wrote of the 
Church of England that it had “hitherto been 
a serviceable breakwater against doctrinal errors 
more fundamental than its own.” But, he added, 
“ How long this will last in the years now before us, it 
is impossible to say, for the nation drags down its church 
to its own level.” The “ dragging down ” has made con- 
siderable progress in recent years and the breakwater 
has given way at more than one point. Side by side 
with the party in the Church of England, which in its 
teaching and its practice is approximating more and 
more to Catholic ideals, there is another party which for 
years has been explaining away what were once regarded 
as fundamental tenets of every Christian body. In 1911, 
Dr. Hensley Henson, then a canon of Westminster 
Abbey, preached a strange Christmas sermon, in which 
he described the opening chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel 
as a beautiful piece of poetry, which formed no part of 
the original Christian message. In the following Lent 
he arranged for a course of sermons at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster by Professor Thompson, on “ Christianity 
without Miracles.” Among the miracles excluded, or ex- 
plained away, was the virgin birth of the Redeemer and 
His Resurrection. Of course there were protests, but 
there was no official censure. On the contrary, Dr. 
Hensley Henson was shortly afterwards promoted to the 
Deanery of Durham, a diocese important for the fact 
that its cathedral city is the seat of a small university, 
devoted almost entirely to clerical education for the 
Church of England. 

Those who felt alarmed at such instances as these 
were told that the party to which the Dean and his like 
belonged was not an important one, and could not speak 
for the Church of England. But within the last few 
days there have been other instances which suggest that 
this latitudinarian party is very influential. It is, of 
course, always difficult to say what body in the Church 
of England can speak with anything like authority on a 
question of doctrine. But if there is any organized body 
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which can speak for it, it would seem that this must be 
the Bishops, assembled together and assisted by the rep- 
resentatives of the universities and the whole body of 
the beneficed clergy. Convocation is such an assembly 
of the bishops and the clergy, these latter being rep- 
resented by their elected proctors. In the province of 
York both bodies meet in one assembly. In the more 
important province of Canterbury the Bishops form an 
upper house, and the clergy sit separately as a lower 
house. Convocation is a development from the old 
synods of the pre-Reformation Catholic Church in Eng- 
land. It was indefinitely prorogued in 1717 and did not 
meet again until it was revived by Queen Victoria in 
1852. Once the parliament of the clergy, to which the 
English kings referred all questions of taxation of church 
property, it has no longer any direct legislative power. 
It is an advisory body and can only take effective action 
on questions referred to it by the Crown in what are 
known as “ Letters of Business.” Such Letters of Busi- 
ness were addressed a few years ago to the Convocation 
of Canterbury, directing it to consider and report upon 
the revision of the Book of Common Prayer. This re- 
port is now all but concluded, but practical effect cannot 
be given to it until an Act of Parliament is passed 
amending the Prayer Book, as suggested. 

The procedure adopted by Convocation had been to 
refer each portion of the book to a committee whose re- 
port was then put first before the Upper House of Bish- 
ops and then the Lower House of the Clergy. A num- 
ber of remarkable changes have been introduced. In 
the baptismal service the allusions to the Deluge and the 
passage of the Red Sea, as types of Baptism, have been 
struck out. In the marriage service the same course has 
been taken with the references to Adam and Eve and 
Isaac and Rebecca. The apparent reason for these 
changes is that the people who call themselves “ higher 
critics ” have been arguing that all these matters are un- 
historical. But the most remarkable change was made 
in the sitting of July 4. The matter under discussion 
was the Report of the Revision Committee on the Ordi- 
nation Service, as already adopted by the Upper House 
of Bishops, and it was moved that instead of the sub- 
joined passage, consisting of a question asked by the 
Bishop and the answer given by the candidate for 
Orders: “ Do you unfeignedly believe all the canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments?” Answer: 
“TI do believe them,” the following formula should be 
substituted: ‘“ Do you unfeignedly believe all the canon- 
ical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, as con- 
veying to us in many parts and in divers manners the 
revelation of God, which is consummated in Jesus 
Christ?” Answer: “I do so believe them.” 

Dr. Wace, the Dean of Canterbury, opposed the 
change. He pointed out that such a formula might be 
accepted even by one who believed neither in the inspira- 
tion, the historical accuracy, or the authority of the 
Scriptures, and proposed instead as an amendment the 
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formula: “Do you acknowledge that the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments were given by 
Divine inspiration?” The proposal was rejected by 63 
votes to 5. A proposal to insert after “ conveying” the 
words, by “ Divine authority,” was rejected by 52 votes 
to 31. A suggestion that the last words should be: “In 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God” was defeated 
by 52 votes to 21. A further attempt to amend the for- 
mula so that it would end with the words, “ Fulfilled in 
the Incarnate Word, Our Lord Jesus Christ” was neg- 
atived by 45 to 19. Finally after the words, “In Our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” had been added, the original for- 
mula was accepted by 74 votes to 4. It would seem then 
that both the Bishops and the representatives of the 
clergy have agreed to sweep away further barriers 
against unbelief and to remove one more obstacle to 
representatives of the higher criticism and the latest 
forms of Modernism entering the ministry of the Estab- 
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lished Church. There is much talk of the “ comprehen- 
siveness ” of the Church of England. Here we have the 
representative assembly of its clergy practically refusing 
to assert the inspiration of Holy Scripture, and further 
rejecting the proposal to add a distinct assertion of the 
Divinity of Christ. In the debate the reason chiefly put 
forward was that the formula should be so drafted as 
not to “ trouble the consciences ” of candidates for ordi- 
nation. The Established Church declares in its Articles 
that it accepts the early Councils. These Councils assur- 
edly never dreamed of drafting their decrees so as to 
have loopholes for the doubter and the unbeliever. But 
this is what the Convocation of Canterbury has done. 
Surely thoughtful men in the Church of England must 
ask themselves if it is any longer a victim to the truth 
or a barrier against error. To a plain, straightforward 
man it would seem that a church which does not teach 
is a church only in name. 


An Efficient Catholic Crnsnination 


Epwarp F. Garescue, S.J. 


late in the columns of America that if all had 

been carried out one feels sure that the needs of 
the Church would have been supplied for many years to 
come. There is scarcely any want either in the way of 
lay action or of parish or. city organization that has not 
been outlined and defined, and the cumulation of the 
comment and evidence leaves no escape from the convic- 
tion that we must somehow organize to meet these needs 
or we shall blush on the Day of Judgment. We are in- 
deed all agreed that something should be done. But 
when it comes to deciding on the action then the clash 
of opinions begins. 

It is most significant that in most of the suggestions 
made the writer proposed some new form of organiza- 
tion to meet a special need. It would be interesting, 
if time served, to count all the new societies that have 
been suggested, sometimes in detail, with their names 
and all else. If all the associations for this or that ad- 
mirable purpose that have been suggested had been set 
afoot, it would need a volume as big as the “ Catholic 
Directory ” merely to record the names of their officers. 
But be merciful, dear suggesters: Only think what a 
huge trouble it is to get even one society thoroughly or- 
ganized and to find the proper men or women to act as 
leaders. And the inauguration, agony that it sometimes 
is, is easy, compared to the task of keeping up energy 
and enthusiasm. While you are suggesting the excellent 
activity which you have perhaps thought over from 
every angle and know quite thoroughly in every detail, 
someone else is no less convinced that another activity, 


S O many excellent suggestions have been made of 


equally praiseworthy, likewise deserves a society all to 
itself, and is busy planning one. And after this zealot 
comes another and another, until the air is full of by- 
laws and constitutions, and we are undone by the very 
number of our combinations! . 

This has been going on for a long time. We have been 
astonished in the course of wide observations to see the 
multiplicity of our Catholic organizations. They say 
that at Atlantic City it is impossible to suggest any name 
that has not already been pre-empted by some hotel. The 
same seems almost literally true of Catholic societies. In. 
some places every parish has its own original societies, 
with new names and functions, not affiliated with any- 
thing else under heaven, and many of these new associa- 
tions, in their zeal, hope to get outside the bounds of the 
parish and to spread their name and their work through 
the nation. 

I know of one parish where there are actually, I have 
it on the word of the pastor, twenty-three societies of one 
kind or another, and as there are only three priests in 
the parish it is clear that the priests have a merry life. 
If we keep on we shall be hopelessly disorganized by our 
organizations; completely disunited by our various 
unions; and utterly dissociated, one from the .other, by 
the very multiplicity of our associations. 

Well what is the remedy? We surely need more or- 
ganization. When one has a definite plan to propose it is 
natural that he should suggest as well a definite form of 
organization to promote it. A definite form, I answer, 
but not necessarily a different form. Let us use what 
we have, instead of trying new and confusing experi- 
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ments in organization. Most of the good ideas that have 
been proposed through the pages of AMERICA could be 
put into effect most practically and with great economy 
of effort through the organization which we have every- 
where, in schools and parishes, and which we call in 
many places the sodality. 

Why does not the sodality occur more often to the 
minds of zealous suggesters as the means of carrying out 
their excellent plans? Perhaps, alas! it is because the 
sodality has suffered so much at the hands of its friends. 
There are in too many places throughout our country 
moribund and ambiguous secieties, vague in their pur- 
poses, spasmodic and ill-organized in their activities, ut- 
terly neglectful of the traditions and rules of the sodal- 
ity, which to the great injury of a noble name, call them- 
selves “ Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin.” We name no 
names, nor have we at this moment any particular in- 
stances in mind, for all the sodali#ties with which we are 
acquainted are either good sodalities or are striving to 
become so. Whom the cap fits let them wear it. But 
we merely wish to emphasize that it is not for such equiv- 
ocal affairs that we bespeak the attention of zealous plan- 
ners. It is the zealous and well-organized sodalities, 
whose members and whose director know and strive to 
put in practice those excellent rules promulgated in 1910, 
as the authoritative expression of the ideals and meth- 
ods of sodalities of this present time. If you can find 
or originate such a sodality in your neighborhood you 
will have no need of beginning a host of new societies for 
the promotion of whatever work needs to be done for the 
neighbor and the Church. For by means of sections of 
the sodality you will be able to manage them all. 

Notice that the chief want of the Church today in the 
matter of effective lay-organization is not good ideas. 
Those who are familiar with the needs of the day and 
who keep in touch with conditions are pretty well agreed 
as to the things that need to be done. The problem is to 
arouse sufficient energy and self-sacrifice in qur people 
and then to set them systematically to work to do each 
one a little part of the task before us. The most hopeful 
means of arousing this zeal and training this leadership 
is to be found in the sodality. 

The difference, too often not sufficiently regarded, be- 
tween our Catholic activities and the multifarious enter- 
prises of the sects is that our Catholic action to be fruit- 
ful must be founded on supernatural motives and helped 
by the grace of God. Non-Catholic social activities aim 
for the most part at natural ends which can be suf- 
ficiently attained by merely natural efficiency and the em- 
ployment of natural methods. We are forever aiming at 
something beside and beyond all that the world can give 
or understand, and even our ministrations to the body 
are directed to the welfare of the soul. Hence, in all 
Catholic activities there must enter something of the 
supernatural. We must lean on the arm of God. Now 
there is no surer guarantee of the supernatural spirit 
than the patronage and intercession of the most Blessed 
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Virgin. The growth of the spirit of supernatural self- 
sacrifice is in direct ratio to the increase of truly fervent 
sodalities. It is a sad fact that this devotion has some- 
what languished among us. In the past generation there 
were far more sodalities of men, for instance. 

Again, we need some one society that will serve as a 
link to bind the various classes and divisions of our peo- 
ple together. By the formation of sodalities for young 
and old, men and women, according to the suggestion of 
the present Holy Father, we shall have a bond of union 
for the whole parish. Whoever has studied the workings 
of successful parish sodalities will realize the force of 
this suggestion. We have not space to develop it here. A 
general meeting of all the divisions of the sodality with 
reports from the various sections will acquaint all the 
active members with the work that everyone is doing. 

Finally the flexibility and indefinite adaptability of so- 
dality organization make it possible to meet at the min- 
imum of effort any need of the parish, new or old, which 
is not already being attended to by some other organiza- 
tion. One can begin a new section at a moment’s no- 
tice and when the need passes the section may be dis- 
banded while the members go on to some other activity. 
Permanent sections may be kept for permanent needs, 
and each section may take just as many members and 
have as many meetings as are needed for the successful 
conduct of that particular activity. Meanwhile, in the 
midst of this various activity, the sodality itself through 
its regular meetings and the spiritual influence it exerts, 
supplies the permanent element in the work and is ready 
to furnish volunteers not only for its own activities but 
also for the other societies of the parish whose rights it 
will carefully regard. 

Withal the prime purpose of the sodality is the culti- 
vation of an ardent and active devotion, reverence and 
filial love toward the Blessed Virgin. Its first aim is to 
develop the personal holiness of the sodalist through the 
imitation of her virtues. Work for the neighbor and 
the Church are but a means to an end. But it follows 
from this very subordination of the material to the spir- 
itual in the sodality that it is a most potent instrument 
for promoting even the social activities of Catholics. 
For all that Catholics agree on is the Faith. We are sep- 
arated by every accidental difference that can divide 
mankind. In nationality, class, wealth, location, educa- 
tion, training, we differ endlessly. If then we are ever 
effectively to come together it must be on some super- 
natural basis that will minimize our differences and em- 
phasize our one point of unity. 

‘ Given then a well-organized and flourishing sodality, 
it will be clear how many of the good suggestions offered 
in these pages of late may be carried out without the 
trouble or the anxiety of establishing a new ‘organiza- 
tion. Men and women, old and young, may work to- 
gether each in their own division and yet all cooperating 
according to their powers. Whether it be a question of 
some social activity, such as making our young folk 
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better acquainted, or looking after strangers, or of some 


intellectual work, such as study clubs or night classes, or, 


of constructive charity, the most needed of all amongst 
us, or of helping the missions or instructing children in 
their catechism, think of the sodality and you have at 
once a means of speedily interesting just the ones most 
suited to the work of organizing them with the least ex- 
penditure of energy and time and of coordinating their 
activities with the other works of the parish. All this 
is not mere theory and a hope. It is impossible, we dare 
say, to describe the different works that may be under- 
taken by the laity, but there is not a single one of these 
good works which is not being carried on successfully in 
the manner just described. 


Crimean Relief Work and the Aftermath 


GERALD C. Treacy, S.J. 


[* these days of highly efficient relief work in war it is inter- 

esting to go over forgotten records of other wars and 
glimpse the patient labors of brave women who silently passed 
up and down the wards of hospitals, tending the wounded and 
nursing the sick, without the aid of any relief organization offi- 
cially sanctioned by a government. The good work done by 
Florence Nightingale, Mary Stanley and a great many others 
whose names have not lived in connection with the Crimean 
hospitals is all the more remarkable for the fact that there was 
no tradition to guide them: they were blazing new trails. Even 
the Sisters who were trained to care for the sick as a part of 
their apostolate had never met the sick under conditions so 
strange as those prevailing in the eastern hospitals. For them 
it was a new venture, as it was for the lady volunteers, and the 
paid nurses, and great credit is due to all who had a share in 
mitigating the horrors that followed fast upon the glories of 
Inkermann. ; 

There is a certain charm in the simplicity that marked 
the directions given to the group that first left England under 
the direction of Florence Nightingale to do relief work for the 
British Government. It will be remembered that it was com- 
posed of divers elements. It is with the Sisters of Mercy in that 
party, that this paper is chiefly concerned. They were given a set 
of rules, a modification or adaptation of their ordinary rule of 
life, intended to meet extraordinary circumstances. Briefly they 
were to act as follows: (1) The Sisters are to attend to the 
spiritual and temporal wants of the Catholic soldiers in the hos- 
pistals, but to the temporal wants only of the Protestant sol- 
diers. (2) They are not to enter into controversy or discussions 
but to inform the chaplain of any non-Catholic desirous of 
instruction in the Catholic Faith. (3) The interests of religion 
being so nearly concerned in union and good order, the Sisters 
are to observe that silence in the hospitals that their rule directs. 

Every Catholic in England was concerned about the mission 
undertaken by the Sisters. Their lot was to be cast chiefly 
among those not of the Faith, and they were to take their orders 
from the lady superintendents, not one of whom was a Catho- 
lic. If the Sisters failed to win universal respect, if the least 
incompetence or want of prudence was shown by them, there 
would be sad hearts in communities and congregations at home. 
How heartening then to those interested in the mission to hear 
week after week of the splendid work done in the East. From 
commanding officer to private, from the chief medical authority 
to the simple orderly came a united tribute to the untiring, skil- 
ful, and gentle nursing of the Sisters of Mercy. Hence the joy 
in every convent when official commendation reached the quiet 
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of the cloister where prayers were constantly ascending heaven- 
ward for the success of the Crimean mission. In a report to 
the War Office, December 24, 1855, the Deputy Purveyor-in- 
Chief wrote: “The superiority of the Order system is beauti- 
fully illustrated in the Sisters of Mercy. One mind appears to 
move all and their intelligence, delicacy and conscientiousness 
invest them with a halo of extreme confidence. The medical of- 
ficer can safely assign his most critical cases to their hands, 
doses ordered every five minutes will be faithfully administered, 
though the five minutes’ labor were repeated uninterruptedly 
for a week.” 

The following year, 1856, when the Sisters were leaving Bala- 
klava, Sir John Hall, Inspector General of Hospitals in the East, 
paid them a visit to express his thanks for the work they had 
done. Moreover, he forwarded a letter to the superior, Madame 
Bridgman, who was resigning the charge of the General Hospital 
into the hands of Florence Nightingale. His letter, in part, read: 


My Dear MADAME: 


I cannot permit you and the Sisters under your direction 
to leave the Crimea without an expression of the high opin- 
ion I entertain of your ministrations, and of the very im- 
portant aid you have rendered to the sick under your care. 
I can most conscientiously assert, as I have on other occa- 
sions stated, that you have given me the most perfect sat- 
isfaction ever since you have assumed charge of the nurs- 
ing department in the General Hospital at Balaklava. I do 
most unfeignedly regret your departure. I enclose 
a letter from Sir William Codrington, Commander-in- 
Chief, expressive of the sense he entertains of your serv- 
ices, and I feel assured you must leave us with an approv- 
ing conscience, as I know you do with the blessings of all 
those whom you have aided in their hour of need. To Him 
who saw all our outward actions and knows our inmost 
thoughts and wishes I commend you. And may He have 
you and those under you in His holy keeping is the prayer 


of 
Yours Faithfully, 
Joun HALtt, 


Inspector General of Hospitals. 
Balaklava, April 5, 1856. 


The letter enclosed was addressed to Sir John Hall. 
it read: 


In part, 


Sir: 

I regret to learn that Madame Bridgman, the Mother 
Superior of the Roman Catholic nurses, is to quit the Gen- 
eral Hospital and to proceed to England, I request you to 
assure that lady of the high estimation in which her serv- 
ices and those of her Sisters are held by all, founded as 
that opinion is, upon the experience of yourself, the medi- 
cal officers, and of the many patients, both sick and 
wounded, who during the fourteen or fifteen months past 
have benefited by their care. I am quite sure that their 
unfailing kindness will have the reward which Madame 
Bridgman values, viz., the remembrance and gratitude of 
those who have been the objects of such disinterested at- 
tention. 

W. CopriNcTOoN, 


General Commander. 


Military men of every rank were loud in their praises of the 
heroic work done by the Sisters. Soldiers invalided home would 
never pass a convent of the Sisters of Mercy without paying a 
visit, and red-coats were familiar sights in the corridors and 
convent chapels. The daily post, too, brought letters from men 
who were still in the East. There was a story current at one of 
London’s clubs, a good many years ago, that shows a soldier’s 
high appreciation of the Sisters’ devotedness. Colonel Con- 
nolly, a Protestant officer, was traveling through Ireland after 
the Crimean War, when he heard a fellow-traveler speak disre- 
spectfully of Sisters. The Colonel jumped up from his seat 
and delivered a warm defense of the ladies who had nursed 
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him in the hospitals of the East. Then he handed the maligner 
a card, saying: “If you say another word against these saintly 
gentlewomen I shall call you out directly. Choose your weapons.” 
The cowardly slanderer subsided. It must be added for the 
sake of historical truth, that the Colonel’s lifelong regret was 
that he did not “have a shot at him.” 

The British Government expressed its thanks for the Sisters’ 
labors among the sick and wounded, and Lord Panmure, Secre- 
tary of State, requested that they “might be informed of his 
satisfaction at the work which they had performed with so much 
zeal and devotion.” He expressed his “thanks and cordial ap- 
proval of the services rendered by them to the sick and wounded 
of our army in the East.” This, however, was by private letter. 
It was the Sultan of Turkey who really thanked them of- 
ficially. In December, 1856, Bishop Grant was officially informed 
that the Sultan wished to present the Sisters who had nursed 
Turks as well as Christians in the Ottoman Empire with a testi- 
monial of his appreciation of their services. In making this 
communication to the Bishop, as it had come to the War Office 
in London from the Sublime Porte, Lord Panmure added that he 
wished the Sisters to realize the “sense entertained by her 
Majesty’s Government of their devotion to the sick and wounded 
soldiers in the East.” As might be expected, the Sisters whose 
services were wholly gratuitous, declined to accept any gift 
that might savor of remuneration. Cardinal Wiseman and 
Bishop Grant would not allow them to send an absolute refusal 
to the kind offer of the Turkish Sultan. The War Office, too, 
did not wish the offer of a foreign potentate to be refused. 
It was agreed by the ecclesiastical authorities and the Govern- 
ment that the Sisters were to receive the money from the Sultan 
and to devote it to the use of the sick and the poor among whom 
they were laboring. A letter from Lord Panmure, Secretary of 
State, to Bishop Grant, assigning to each community that had 
sent volunteers to the Crimea, a definite sum of money, closed 
the matter. The Sultan’s gift amounted to £230. Strangely 
enough the sum received from the Sublime Porte was the only 
royal recognition the Sisters received for their labors among 
the sick and wounded of all nations, classes and creeds, in the 
Eastern hospitals during the Crimean War. Twenty-four of 
their number had gone to the front. Two found graves on the 
heights of Balaklava. The others returned to their convents 
to pass their lives in prayer and labor for others. Years after 
the Crimean War Queen Victoria sent to the survivors the 
Order of the Red Cross, a decoration for distinguished service 
in military hospitals, and in recent times the British War Office 
has sent a military escort to the funeral of any Sister of Mercy 
who was with Florence Nightingale in the East. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six-hundred words. 


What Ireland Wants 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It may be that, as my friend Father Dooley, says, the Sinn 
Fein party does represent the real Ireland of today, politically 
and numerically. On the other hand it may not. And whether 
it does or whether it does not, is precisely what I want to 
know. It may be, as Mr. Joseph Forrester says, impossible to 
determine with absolute certainty, whether “colonial Home Rule 
or the hope of the Sinn Fein for a free and independent Ireland 
represents Irish opinion today,” if by “ absolute,” Mr. Forrester 


means “mathematical.” But British Empire or no British Em- 


pire, whether Ireland is in the main for one or for the other 
ought to be ascertainable with enough certainty to warrant us in 
accepting it. 

What Ireland, herself, wants should be what Americans of 
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Irish birth or ancestry should want for her. Such, it seems to 
me, is the heart of the matter. Let us find that out and when 
we find it out let us agree upon it, and help her, in so far as we 
properly can, to get it. And, meantime, it will do us no hurt 
always to remember that we are Americans and have a war 
upon our hands which takes precedence over all other business. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Tuomas F. Woop.ock. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We are today participants in a world-wide war, forced upon 
us, that we may help preserve the right to self-rule of free peo- 
ples. Great Britain is the backbone of this fight; without her 
the cause would be lost. Any internal dissension among her 
people only serves to put the cause in jeopardy. Now, Ireland 
is unquestionably entitled to self-rule, and if she be united as to 
its nature she should have it; indeed, had she been united, she 
would have had it long since. Her leaders, with England’s con- 
sent, are now threshing out the question, and the hopes of the 
world are centered upon their efforts. If successful, who knows 
but that eventually she may realize her very highest aspirations? 
In the midst of this national and peaceful deliberation a bomb 
has been cast with intent to sow death and destruction and put in 
deadly peril the very cause for which its authors claim to be 
fighting. The Sinn Feiners know full well that any present 
attempt to create an independent State would inevitably cause 
civil war in Ireland, even if England were agreed to it. It would 
be a stab in the back of all the nations now fighting for liberty, 
for it would weaken the resources of Great Britain, and, conse- 
quently, of her allies, just when they are most needed. 

Sinn Feinism, while a laudable aspiration in times of peace, 
which would have the sympathy of all free peoples were the 
Allies to win in this war, is, therefore, today, under the circum- 
stances, downright treason, not merely against Great Britain, but 
against the United States as well. And it is just as well for 
those of your correspondents who so glibly uphold it as justifi- 
able at the present time to realize this fact. Their attitude is 
just as inimical to the cause of free peoples as if they openly 
proclaimed the Germans as their allies. 


Philadelphia. J. Percy KEatIne. 


Mr. Wells’s Invisible God 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


It is not my purpose to attempt to justify" the religious 
fancies of Mr. H. G. Wells. On the contrary, in my 
analysis his mind stands out as_ characteristically Pro- 


testant. Not only is it divorced from fundamental re- 
ligious facts such as, for instance, that God’s existence 
can be proved from reason; but it appears never to 


have freed itself from that peculiar Protestant subjective 
twist which renders the mind incapable of squarely facing our 
integral human nature in all its complexities. This state of 
mind, however, is in no way incompatible with the ability to 
see that Protestanism itself, in all its phases, does actually con- 
tradict man’s nature and can therefore lay no just claims to 
being a true religion. This is a point which Father Stack seems 
to have overlooked when in America for August 11, he takes 
exception to some of Mr. Thomas F. Woodlock’s statements 
with regard to that “portent of the times,” the spirit of Mr. 
Wells’ book, “ God, the Invisible King.” 

What the real religious attitude of Mr. Wells and others 
like him formerly was has been very definitely stated by a 
German Catholic theologian. He says: 


If we trace the origin and literature of rationalism and, 
furthermore, read the personal views of prominent Free- 
Thinkers we again and again find that their antagonism to 
positive Christianity is based upon an understanding of its 

















doctrines which are not those of the primitive and Catholic 
Church, but of the orthodox Protestant body, and based 
upon Luther; it comprises his theories of the complete ab- 
sence of free-will, of the power of original sin, of justifi- 
cation by mere faith and imputation, and of the impossi- 
bility of fulfilling the law and attaining to sanctity. These 
misunderstandings extend to most recent works on ethics 
and are responsible for the resulting aversion towards all 
that is specifically Christian. (Mausbach, “Catholic Moral 
Teaching and Its Antagonists,” p. 32). 


To expect a mind of this stamp to return to Protestantism 
is really asking too much. On the other hand the assertion 
made by Mr. Wells that “It is not that we have turned 
back and are returning. It is that we have gone on further” 
may be accepted on its face value and taken as additional testi- 
mony regarding the failure of Protestantism. With this latter 
Mr. Wells is undoubtedly thoroughly acquainted. But such a 
statement has nothing to do with the full truth, the Catholic 
religion, about which he is quite ignorant. He may, indeed, feel 
sure that he is backing away from the religion of his youth, 
thus falling in line with Hazlitt, Carlyle, R. S. Stevenson, and 
a long host of others. He may even be convinced that he is 
running away from that bogie Catholic Church which exists 
nowhere else but in the Protestant imagination; but as far as the 
real Church of Christ is concerned, he has no means of judg- 
ing whether he is actually coming or going. On this point I 
had much sooner trust to the judgment of Mr. Thomas F. 
Woodlock than to that of Mr. Wells himself. Certainly, as far 
as I can see, a mind which had no sympathy with spiritual 
religion should suddenly realize, however gropingly, the need 
for a belief in a God of some kind or other marks a decided 
advance in the direction of truth. 

The difficulties underlying the religious thought of most non- 
Catholics today are chiefly imaginative, ethical, historical and 
psychological. This being a fact of which they themselves fre- 
quently do not seem to be fully aware, are not we individual 
Catholics sometimes in danger of shutting the door forever on 
further discussion by neatly decapitating the theological argu- 
ments of those whom we are only too prone to regard as 
“ adversaries? ” 


Woodstock, Md. MoornouseE I. X. Mitrar, S.J. 


Catholic Prayers and French Priests 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


In America for July 28, in an article contributed by Barbara 
de Courson, entitled “The Brave Sons of France,” there ap- 
pears the following statement: “On the body of a soldier who 
was killed in Artois was found a paper with the following 
prayer: ‘My God I accept now with an obedient heart the kind 
of death that it shall please Thee to send me with its sorrow, 
its anguish and its pain.’” In Catholic churches, frequented by 
English-speaking people, after the beautiful prayer recited after 
Holy Communion, beginning “ Behold, O kind and most sweet 
Jesus,” we have the prayer: “ My Lord God, even now resign- 
edly and willingly, I accept at Thy hand, with all its anxieties, 
pains and sufferings whatever kind of death it shall please Thee 
to be mine.” These prayers are used by myriads of Catholics, 
and copies of them may be obtained from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, New York. I presume that in every 
nation this prayer is in use among millions of Catholics. 

Another item. I should be very glad if the French Govern- 
ment which has so willingly accepted the loan of American 
money and the assistance of our soldiers, than whom there are 
no better, would graciously consider the fact that to millions of 
American citizens as well as to a large percentage of soldiers in 
the army, the Catholic religion is so dear that injustice to Catho- 
lic priests by the French Government is deeply resented. While 
no Catholic priest shrinks from the post of danger, it would be 
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a wise act for the French authorities to call the French priests 
out of the trenches and relieve them from the horror of killing 
their fellow-men. 


Northampton, Mass. W. THorNTON Parker, M.D. 


St. Patrick’s Purgatory 
To the Editor of America: 


It is only due to the devout and historically minded, who have 
been distressed by the recent lawsuit in which the scene of St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory in Ireland has been the subject of litigation 
between the Bishop of Clogher and Sir John Leslie, to say that 
in answer to inquiry I hear the matter has been amicably settled 
out of court and without the assistance of English law, as all 
Irish disputes should be. A letter to me on the subject reads: 


The case was to be tried to day at Lifford. Your father 
and Skelton attended. Meantime through the intermediary 
of a friendly priest, the Bishop was approached for an 
amicable settlement. It is not the moment when strife is 
rampant everywhere to be tenacious for material rights. 
The legal documents never refer to the Island. The feeling 
was that your father was a kind of ground landlord and 
that the church buildings belonged to the Church. As you 
know relations between the Church and the landlord have 
been good. However today when your father and the Bishop 
agreed to settle things out of court, they soon arranged 
matters and the Island is now the recognized property of 
the Church and your father agreed to let them have the 
ferry, as the Bishop had wanted for the last year to buy it. 
It is more dignified for the Bishop to be the recognized 
owner. He was so pleased with the arrangement that he 
pressed your father and Felix McKenna to come to a 
collation. 


This happy result is an omen of good-will in Ireland. 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. SHANE LESLIE. 


Quoting the Classics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Dr. Anweiler, by his example of the ready application of the 
classics to conditions of the hour, will probably arouse to 
tediousness certain leisurely and less-discriminating persons, per- 
haps nutnerous, who may be tempted to turn from amateur 
farming in an arduous age to the pleasant business of culling 
apothegms and capping citations. Thus a man of noble in- 
tent may plague his generation. 

By way of assistance to the front-porch grumblers, who have 
been complaining sotto voce about our opposing militarism with 
“militaristic methods” might be offered that neat summary 
by Cicero in the “Pro Milone,’ “ Haec ita gesta sunt, judices; 
vi victa vis, vel potius oppressa virtute audacia est.” The tense is 
enheartening. At a time when, on our own Capitolium, blind- 
folded Fates in Palm Beach vesture are drawing medicated lots, 
the sober lines of Horace in the “Ode on Contentment” gain 
a new appropriateness: 


a aequa lege Necessitas 
Sortitur insignes et imos; 
Omne capax movet urna nomen 


And then, with singular unkindness toward those who may be 


wondering whether they will be included among the first to be 
drafted : 


Districtus ensis cut super 

Cervice pendet, 
Non avium ci 
Somnum. 


theraeque cantus, 


There is a vivid reality in “Cras ingens iterabimus aequor,” 
and an echo of the nation’s present spirit. 


Mansfield, Mass. 


L. J. 
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The Pope and Peace 


NOR a long time the bleeding heart of the world has 
been torn by a mighty desire that no man dared 
express. Men, women and children, one in the kinship 
of Christ, the Prince of Peace, looked out over the earth 
saturated with human blood and ionged for the day when 
a voice that could command reverence, would be lifted up 
in the cause of civilization ruined by a monstrous war- 
passion. The day has come; the Prince of Peace has 
spoken through His vicegerent, the Pope, imploring men 
to take thought over their differences, before their na- 
tions are shattered beyond repair. His Holiness has 
given the world a document remarkable both for its 
vision and courage, in which he invites the belligerent 
Governments to open communication with each other in 
the hope that the terms he suggests may prove available 
as a basis for further negotiation. In this Benedict XV 
has but expressed the longings of a world weary of 
slaughter; he has simply made articulate the cry of 
humanity shocked beyond measure by strife that is at 
once a reproach and a danger to manhood. 

What effect his plea will have on the Governments 
of the nations at war, it is hard to say. But this much 
is certain, the effect on the world at large will be in- 
calculable, if for no other reason than that His Holiness 
has set morality over against ruthless, brute-force and 
challenged men to choose between them. The nation 
that refuses to harken to such a call writes itself down 
not as a vindicator of justice but as a monster lustful of 
men’s blood. This should give the strongest of them 
pause. 

More than that, in the Providence of God the Pope is 
appearing on the scene in the nick of time to save govern- 
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ments from a new menace that grows more threatening at 
every roar of the cannon. Let neither the Kings nor the 
Presidents of the battling countries deceive themselves, 
they are living under the shadow of a danger that lowers 
threateningly. Radicalism is advancing by leaps and 
bounds, strengthened by the very passions that war 
arouses. The safety of constitutional government is in 
the balance. Which way shall the scales be tilted? The 
wrong way, if the war is prolonged without due neces- 
sity. The truculence of labor here, the insistence of 
anarchists and Socialists abroad, bear with them a serious 
lesson. The latter have even gone to the extreme of tell- 
ing the world that if they are refused passports to the 
Stockholm Conference, they will do their best to upset 
their respective governments. There is a clear issue, an 
issue between the sane conservatism represented by the 
Pope’s document, and the destructive radicalism illus- 
trated by the words and actions of men who are willing 
to take any advantage to score a victory over constituted 
authority. 

What will the nations do? Two standards have been 
set up before the face of the world: the Pope’s bears the 
inscription “ Peace with Honor”; Radicalism’s reads 
“Down with Governments.” The choice must soon be 
made. An evil selection means confusion worse con- 
founded to a world red with the blood of its noblest 
sons, and nauseated with crimes that have come up from 
the bottomless pit. 


The Afflicted Church in Mexico 


ERSECUTION of the Mexican Church is per- 
sistent and brutal. Government officials are stalk- 
ing priests as the hunter stalks deer. And the outrage 
of it is that the savage process is “ constitutional.” 
There is another outrage, too, that lies nearer home: it is 
that America is directly responsible for Carranza’s 
present position and power. One inference trom this 
fact is clear and need not be enlarged upon. A second 
is not so clear, and demands mention at least. Repara- 
tion is due to God for the part our nation played in the 
catastrophe that has overtaken the Church in the Repub- 
lic just beyond the Rio Grande. For us who are fol- 
lowers of Christ there is now but one way of making 
amends, by prayer. Time was when American Catholics 
could have prevented the awful ruin that come upon a 
once-fair institution, but that time is past. Thanks to 
sordid politics played by a dozen and one men who 
paraded themselves as “ prominent ” Catholics indignant 
at the “interference of the clergy in politics,” many 
of the altars of Mexico are desolate and the bread 
of life is not broken to multitudes of her children. The 
deed is done and the prominent Catholics who abetted it 
may well listen to hear if the echo of “Is it I, Lord?” 
is in their hearts. 
But for us, there is another more pressing occupa- 
tion, prayer for Mexico, prayer for its afflicted Church, 
that God may soften the hearts of tyrants so that His 














saving word may be spoken freely once again to people 
who are athirst for the fountain of life. This is the 
September intention of the League of the Sacred Heart 
sent forth to the world with the approval of His Holi- 
ness, Pope Benedict XV. True, the intention is for all 
the world, but for us it has a special significance. And 
it is to be hoped that every American Catholic, in fact 
that every American who values the interests of religion 
and morality, will storm Heaven with petitions for those 
Mexicans to whose physical sufferings are added trials 
of spirit almost beyond counting. The Pope, in his recent 
letter to the Mexican Archbishops and Bishops, sets aside 
the feast of Our Lady of Guadalupe, December 12, as a 
special day of prayer for Mexico and its Church. It is 
but fitting that we should join our afflicted brethren in 
the Faith, at the common altar of Christ, that day, pray- 
ing the Prince of Peace to bless abundantly the war-riven 
land and the prostrate Church sacrificed in His Blood. 


“ The Starving-Out Process ” 


OT long after Father Bernard Vaughan published 

in the Nineteenth Century his plain-spoken article 
on “The Menace of the Empty Cradle,” he received 
from “a distinguished American citizen in Orders in 
the Anglican Church,” a description of our “ best 
people’s ” attitude toward birth-control, and an account of 
“the starving-out process” to which ministers with 
large families are subjected: sad commentaries on 
Protestant morality in this country today. Father 
Vaughan’s correspondent wrote: 


Oh! that we Anglican clergy could do as you have done! But 
alas, if we did, at any rate in the United States, we should be 
“starved out.” . . . I have been through the process (starving 
out) . . . many times in my ministerial career! But somehow or 
other we have survived. God has come to our aid just as the 
hours seemed darkest. In my case the “starving out” always 
came about (and doubtless the same thing will happen here) 
for talking to my congregation occasionally about their own sins 
instead of the sins of the people in the Bible. It was the same 
“lack of tact” (truly Satan’s device for clergy who want to be 
well spoken of) in the case of St. John Baptist, you will re- 
member. But the chief cause always in my case has been that 
I am the father of children, and have plainly said in my 
pulpit that to be married and to be childless (unless God him- 
self denies the gift of children) is to be living in the very 
worst kind of sin. : 

Ministers’ wives are like all the rest, and avoid maternity. I 
have spoken to many, to hundreds in fact, of our younger clergy, 
hoping to influence them, and they all acknowledge that they 
use artificial means in order to “keep down the size of their 
families!” And they do not seem to have any sense of sin about 
it at all. Truly, as Mr. Gladstone once said of our American 
Protestant theological writers, “ They do not seem to have any 
sense of sin.” Truly we are growing rotten. What would De 
Tocqueville say now? A clergyman, known to me, has been 
actually refused admittance to the rectory on arrival in his 
parish when the good people discovered that he had “such a 
disgracefully large family.” (Their ipsiss. verb.) “ Why,” they 
said, “it’s a beautiful new rectory, and those children will 
scratch it all over.” Parishes are pretty wise, and when they 


can find out about the “new minister” before he is accepted, 
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the man with a family “ disgracefully large,” will never be hired 
to preach the Gospel to them. Fancy Christian people talking 
about “ disgracefully large families!” The really great sin to- 
day among married people is that the families are “ disgrace- 
fully small.” 

Oh! that we could handle these poor, sin-ridden people as 
you Romans do. But we can’t, that’s all there is about it. We 
have no authority, no confessional, or at best only here or there 
penance can be done in some Ritualistic church—the majority 
of our clergy would not know how to hear a confession. And 
then, too, our clergy thinking in dogma and morals so widely 
apart as they do, what can be done? The only Church in 
America that can really do anything in the way of controlling 
and shaping the morals and the thought of its people is your 
own, as the Church Times (Anglican) said some time ago about 
you: “The Roman Catholic Church and her clergy (to their 
everlasting credit) here always “set their faces iike a flint” 
against the small-family heresy. 


That minister’s words call for little comment. Protes- 
tant clergymen are finding it increasingly difficult to 
keep their independence, self-respect and their pulpits 
too. Many a minister with a family to support is forced 
to take up some commercial pursuit instead of, or in 
addition to, his regular calling. The realization, more- 
over, that only from the pulpits of the Catholic Church 
is God’s truth fearlessly spoken today is doubtless lead- 
ing numberless members of the Protestant clergy and 
laity to consider more seriously than ever before the 
claims of Catholicism. 


“Le Panache ” 


66 O the primitive folie héroique is added a cour- 

teous, knightly respect for woman, and occa- 
sionally an exaggerated consideration for the opponent. 
It is this blending of bravery and pride, of gallantry and 
generosity that the French call Je panache.” ‘That is the 
description Christophe Nyrop, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, in his recent book, “France,” gives 
of the admirable military spirit of that country as it has 
manifested itself all through her history. Originally le 
panache meant the knight’s graceful plume, and then it 
came to symbolize all the virtues of le chevalier sans peur 
et sans reproche. Le panache led Roland, dying in the 
Vale of Roncevaux, to yield his gloves to no one but God, 
his highest Liege-Lord; le panache made St. Louis, the 
captive-king, the “ proudest Christian ” the Saracens had 
even seen; le panache led the gallant Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon, when chosen king of Jerusalem, to refuse to wear a 
crown of gold where his Saviour had worn a crown of 
thorns; Je panache inspired Joan of Arc’s invincible lea- 
dership and unbounded patriotism; le panache made the 
Chevalier Bayard the mirror of every knightly virtue; le 
panache shone bright on the disastrous fields of Crécy, 


‘Poitiers and Agincourt, and likewise lent a romantic 


grace to the victories of Condé and Turenne; le panache, 
too it was, which dictated the renowned utterance of the 
Count d’Auteroches at the battle of Fontenoy, when he 
rode forward, saluted the enemy, explained that the 
French never fired first and then cried: “Messieurs les 








Anglais, tires les premiers!” In the present war also it 
is that same spirit of le panache that has so often made 
the French stay with a bulwark of steel the advance of 
the invader and made deeds of splendid heroism a daily 
commonplace. 

Now that our own soldiers will soon be at the front 
engaging the enemy let them learn if need be from their 
French companions-in-arms all the qualities of the 
Christian warrior that are implied and connoted by the 
term, /e panache. We have entered the war with the 
high purpose of vindicating our rights as a nation and 
of restoring to Europe that long-desired peace which her 
kings, diplomatists, statesmen and captains have shown 
themselves either unable or unwilling to secure, but 
which must speedily be made or the civilized world will 
madly rush to complete self-destruction. Motives less 
worthy than those must not animate our fighting men, and 
they never shall, please God, while, like the chivalry of 
France, the American soldier keeps le panache his watch- 


word. 
“ Broadway ” 
HEN written between quotation marks the name 
stands not for a street but for a national institu- 
tion. It represents succinctly that aggregation of theatri- 


cal enterprises of which the material habitat is on or near 
the great thoroughfare and somewhere between Madi- 
son Square and Columbus Circle. It is a national insti- 
tution, national in its reputation, national in its sources 
of supply, national in its field of exploitation and na- 
tional in its influence. 

Such an influence is worthy of our serious investiga- 
tion, indeed compels. it. The admirers of the drama re- 
iterate, somewhat wearisomely, that the theater is a 
school. Taking them at their word they cannot com- 
plain if “ Broadway” is considered one of our greatest 
national universities. 

One is justified then in asking a few questions about 
this great educational institution, for educative it un- 
doubtedly is and equally unquestionable is its character 
as an institution. Lacking, indeed, the unity of archi- 
tectural design and of administrative machinery and the 
pedagogical plan observable in most American universi- 
ties, it is to be likened rather to those looser gatherings 
of faculties and colleges which flourished in the Middle 
Ages at Paris, Oxford, Salamanca, Bologna and else- 
where. Like them it possesses a certain recognized 
group of professors, a certain trend and standard of 
ideals and fairly well-defined lines of teaching. 

Fair questions about Broadway are: What is it teach- 
ing the nation? What sense of their responsibility have 
the deans of its various faculties? What qualifications 
worthy of a student’s confidence have those professors, 
instructors, lecturers and demonstrators who nightly ad- 
dress audiences, for the most part youthful, in New 
York and the other centers of our population? For be it 
ever remembered that Broadway like Chautauqua has 
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its traveling lecture-courses equipped with everything 
capable of initiating the “ provinces” into the mysteries 
first revealed to a metropolitan audience. 

The above questions are not unanswerable. Most of 
the leading lights in this great university have their 
names in “ Who’s Who,” and their pictures accompanied 
by numerous “ intimate glimpses” are displayed in the 
leading magazines, technical and general. No educa- 
tional institution in the United States enjoys for its per- 
sonnel, its fabric and its courses a tithe of the publicity 
enjoyed by Broadway. 

Equally easy to answer are questions anent the teach- 
ings of Broadway. For example: What is Broadway 
teaching about woman? A fair question to put to a na- 
tional university. In this case it is easily answered. Se- 
lect at random any seven theaters in Broadway and on 
six consecutive nights observe what may be seen or 
heard behind the footlights. When Sunday comes you 
will have the answer to your question and food for a 
day’s reflection and prayer beside. 

What is Broadway teaching about the family? That 
is a question touching the foundations of the nation and 
not to be lightly touched by a university of national 
scope and influence. Let the average theater-goer 
supply the answer. Or suppose the question be put thus: 
What is Broadway teaching about divorce? The an- 
swer will be more easily reached and formulated even 
without the laboratory method suggested above. 

In these days when the nation’s soul is drawn to its 
tensest pitch, another fair question might be: What is 
Broadway teaching about self-sacrifice and all those vir- 
tues which make the true patriot? What contributions 
to moral preparedness for war are the managers and pro- 
ducers, scenic and choric artists, making by way of “ do- 
ing their bit.” 

If Broadway can satisfactorily answer these and kin- 
dred questions its function as an educator is being ful- 
filled with honor to itself and with nation-wide beneficent 
results. If not, then it is no exaggeration to say that 
there does not exist within our broad boundaries a single 
concentrated, localized menace to the national welfare 
comparable in intensity, subtlety and diffused influence 
to the aggregation of theatrical enterprises commonly 
known as Broadway. 


Cooperation and War 


HE war emergency has affected every phase of na- 
tional life. The day has passed when only part 

of a nation goes to war. To train an army to take the 
field and wage battle for the welfare of the country is 
today a small part of the preparation. As President 
Wilson has stated: “It is not an army we must shape 
and train for war; it is a nation.” Small differences 
must merge into the paramount interest of the hour. In- 
dustry, commerce, labor must present a united front, if 
our armies in France are going to achieve the task set 
before them. Cooperation is the watchword of the day. 
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And for cooperation the Government looks to the re- 
ligious bodies of the country. They are paid a hand- 
some tribute in the “ National Service Handbook,” is- 
sued by the Committee on Public Information. 


“The desire to cooperate has nowhere been manifested more 
splendidly than in the work of the religious bodies within the 
natiom. ... It would be well if every clergyman, every priest, 
and every rabbi in the country would consider himself a special 
agent of the community’s welfare, and work now as he has never 
worked before for efficient and harmonious cooperation.” 


’ At the outbreak of war the Catholics of the country 
were reminded of their duty in the national crisis by the 
Archbishops in session at Washington. Recruiting sta- 
tistics demonstrate that they have not been deaf to the 
country’s call. Those who cannot go across the seas 
have been shown a sphere of action whereby they may 


help in a very definite way the cause of our armies by 
aiding Catholic chaplains in the field and at the camps. 
By a successful million-dollar drive the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, officially acknowledged by the Government as 
the relief organization for Catholic soldiers and sailors, 
has made it clear that cooperation is no novelty among 
Catholics. 
cial and civic organizations in parishes and dioceses have 
been energetic and active in doing their bit. In Wash- 
ington, a week ago, Catholic activity found concrete ex- 
pression in the Catholic War Congress when represen- 
tatives from every section of the land met to deliberate 
on the best means of helping the nation’s cause. Cath- 
olics are in earnest about this war; they have given 
themselves to the country for service and desire but 
one thing, victory for our arms. 


Literature 


“FATHER” STANTON 


€¢6FINO be curate to a Protestant bishop is a horrid position 

to be in.” “I said at a meeting last night that if 
Mr. Mackonochie’s suspension did anything to kick over that 
foul ‘ rooks’ nest,’ the Establishment, I thanked God for it.” “I 
have been weaned long ago from the Established Church.” “I 
have and do pray the good God to dispel Protestantism.” “The 
work of the Gospel is being done in a negative way, if the Ripon 
people can be made to loathe Protestanism as simply virtual 
infidelity.” “Please God, they shall never make us either 
cowards or Protestants.” 

When our readers are assured that the foregoing quotations 
express the sincere convictions of “ Father” Arthur Stanton, an 
interesting memoir of whom has lately been written by the 
Right Hon. George W. E. Russell (Longmans), they will natur- 
ally wonder why the well-known curate of St. Albans, Hol- 
born, never became a Catholic. It was because he held so tena- 
ciously, notwithstanding his remarkable Catholic-mindedness, to 
the Protestant principle of private judgment. Father Stanton 
used to describe himself as “ politically socialistic, in faith Papis- 
tical, in church policy a thorough-going Non-Conformist,” and his 
fifty years’ curacy in the High, High Anglican church of the 
London slums was a practical exposition of his tenets. He 
enthusiastically seconded his vicar, the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, 
in adopting the Catholic ritual almost in its entirety, and in 
teaching the Church’s doctrine in nearly every detail except the 
“Petrine claims.” In his eagerness to reach the working man, 
Father Stanton started “St. Alban’s Club,” where liquor was 
served and card-playing encouraged; and he was at odds, as a 
rule, with his Protestant diocesan, but generally ended by doing 
as he liked. ‘ 

Father Stanton had a fine scorn of bishops’ inhibitions. When 
his vicar was suspended and he himself was forbidden to officiate 
at St. Alban’s, he led his congregation to another Ritualistic 
church, where they all heard “ Mass.” He keenly felt the injus- 
tice of the poor little church of St. Alban’s being persecuted 
for its “ Roman” practices, while wealthy Ritualist congrega- 
tions were left unmolested. 

“One of the most stupid boys who ever left Rugby,” Stanton 
was hardly keen enough of intellect, it would seem, to see the 
untenableness of his position. He thought himself a real priest, 
though the bishop who ordained him certainly had no intention 
of making sacrificing priests, even if his lordship had been a duly 


consecrated bishop and had not used maimed rites. “I should 
become a Roman Catholic tomorrow,” Father Stanton remarked, 
“if I could be persuaded to say that we were no priests 
after all.” Whatever misgivings he had about the reality of his 
priesthood and the consistency of his position, he seems to have 
quieted by the well-known Anglican expedient of throwing him- 
self whole-heartedly into his work. He was as devoted to the 
poor as a Catholic priest would be, and in an Anglican that, 
of course, attracted attention. Why, he actually succeeded in 
getting men and women to come to his services in their work- 
ing clothes, an unheard-of thing in the eminently “ respectable” 
Establishment. He was ever at the beck and call of the wretched 
and the poverty-stricken, and Mr. Russell’s memoir contains 
amusing stories about Father Stanton’s way of dealing with 
them. Here, for instance, is an’anecdote he tells himself: 


One morning I was very busy, and a knock came at the 
door, and the maid said, “ Please, sir, a man wants to see 
you.” So I said, “Tell him I’m very busy and can’t see 
him.” Then she called up, “ Please, sir, he says he wants 
to see you spiritooal.” So I said, “Oh, well, if he wants 
to see me ‘spiritooal’ I'll come.” So I went down, and in 
the hall was a poor chap very much out at elbows. I took 
him into the dining-room and shut the door and said, “ Well 
you want to see me spiritooal, do you. Now what is it?” 
And he said: “I say, guv’nor, have yer got an old pair of 
trousers?” And I replied “ Yes, I have, and I’ve got ’em 
on.” And then I said, “ Now what do you mean by coming 
’round here and interrupting a busy man and saying you 
want to see me ‘spiritooal’ when you only want to beg?” 
And the man said, “ Well, look here, guv’nor, if you had 
nothing inside you for three days and you thought there 
was a silly parson ’round the corner what you could get 
something off of, don’t you think you’d have a try?” And 
I replied, “ Well, upon my word, I think I should.” 


Father Stanton once said to a priest of his acquaintance: 
“T have made a complete mess of my life in our church. Should 
I have done any better in your church?” “I don’t think you could 
have been a sucgess in any church where obedience is required,” 
was the candid answer he received. But he used to think in his 
old age that “I might have made a better thing of it if I had 
become a Catholic.” Father Stanton was not particularly fond 
of Jesuits, nor did a letter from Father Albany Christie, S.J., 
who reminded him that “ You are before God a mere Protestant 
and the Minister of a Miserable schism,” seem to increase per- 
ceptibly the recipient’s admiration for the Society. 

But when all is said the subject of this memoir was a stanch 


The story is the same the country over. So- 
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lover of Our Blessed Lord and of His poor, and fought valiantly 
for more than fifty years to make the Establishment tolerate 
Catholic practices and Catholic tenets. “It is the nativity of the 
dear Mother of Jesus,” he once wrote his sister. “I went to the 
R. C. church for five minutes and kneeling before the altar in 
the presence of the adorable Sacrament, asked God to hasten 
His time when all Christians should be of one heart and mind 
again.” “He loved the Blessed Mother,” one of Father Stan- 
ton’s fellow-ministers testifies, “with the tender devotion and 
reverence of a son.” And to his mother he wrote: “If you 
did love the adorable Sacrament of the Altar even as much as I 
do, you would never think candles, vestments, meaningless cere- 
Early in life he learned the value of “Confession to 
When Pope Leo 


monies.” 
a priest,” and always taught and practised it. 
XIII passed away, Father Stanton called him “a man sent from 
God” and “by God placed in his high position.” “ His person- 
ality, strong and attractive, challenged our littleness, his power 
of mind our respect, and his goodness, which is the gift of the 
grace of God, our love.” What a striking contrast, finally, to the 
opinions of many an Anglican minister of his time was Father 
Stanton’s fearless defense of a book of “Catholic Prayers for 
Church of England People,” which he had compiled. The Bishop 
of London had called it “a thoroughly disloyal work,” where- 
upon Father Stanton replied: 


You may think “Catholic Prayers” disloyal to the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation and to the Advertisements of 
Elizabeth, but this I will say to you about the book: There 
is not one single word in it against the inspiration of the 
Word of God, there is not one word in it against the per- 
petual virginity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, there is not 
one word in it against the Atonement of Our Blessed Lord 
and Saviour on the Cross or His Resurrection; nor is there 
a word in it against the Sacraments or the Saints. 


Poor Father Stanton! Had he only been gifted with a humbler 
heart and a clearer head, what an admirable Catholic he would 
have made! Watter Dwicur, S.J. 


THE FLAIL OF GOD 


O Mother of God and Mistress of men, 
Out of the heart of heaven when, 
Oh, when will the fire-shod Angel fare 
Forth through the still stars unaware, 
And leap like a bolt through the distance down 
Upon fleet, upon fosse, upon flaming town, 
And silence the guns on land and sea? 


Wars there are and rumors of war; 
Nation and nation, king and king, 
Battle anear, and battle afar, 
Half the world girt with a fiery ring. 
In one place quake of the earth slew all. 
Mammon and Moloch call and call. 
Famine there is and pest shall be. 


Ah, well we know the end is not yet: 
3ut, Mother of Pity, look thy fill 
Where women work that men may kill, 
And their eyes with blood are wet. 
Children are reckoned to fill spent files. 
The wounded lie in cathedral aisles. 
God and His people bivouac without. . 


Thousands are blown like shards into rain; 
Thousands slip down in the deep by night; 
Thousands are mown like ripe, red grain; 
Thousands are blasted and burnt in flight; 
And the wounded lie, and die, and die, 
A roaring hell is God's blue sky, 
And the sick are forgot in the rout. 
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Oh, ask of God to punish no more; | 
To stay His flail on the threshing-floor: 
For millions are dead, and millions are maimed ; 
The people are weary, their princes are mad; 
Sinned have we all, and our pride is tamed; 
Even the child unborn is sad. 
O Mother Mary, hear our plea! 
Peace, oh, peace, let us have of thee! 


Rome. C. M. 


REVIEWS 


The Monks of Westminster. Being a Register of the 
Brethren of the Convent from the Time of the Confessor to 
the Dissolution. With Lists of the Obedientiaries and an Intro- 
duction. By E. H. Pearce, M. A., Canon and Archdeacon of 
Westminster. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 

A list of monks of the great English monastery from Edwin 
and Alwold in 1049 to Richard Morton and John Vernon in 
1540, a catalogue of abbots, priors, sub-priors, wardens of St. 
Mary’s Chapel, sacrists, chamberlains, almoners, cellarers, in- 
firmarers, refectorers, precentors, kitcheners, wardens of the 
churches, wardens and treasurers of Queen Allianore’s manors, 
pittancers, grangers, bailiffs and abbots’ stewards: such is the 
substance of this scholarly volume. We can readily believe 
the author’s statement when he says that it needed some 
courage to undertake the task. At first sight, the work might 
seem to be one devoid of interest, except to the learned few who 
delight in ransacking the dusty corners of old libraries, but 
when the reader has glanced even cursorily through the volume, 
he finds the past made more vivid and lifelike. With the author 
himself, after he has read the names and the notes which every- 
where shed light on the times and the life of the old monastery, 
the reader will find “The medieval Abbey no longer ghostly 
and unreal but flushed with all the signs of a vigorous circula- 
tion.” 

Mr. Pearce is not the first to delve into the archives of the 
Abbey. As Dr. Armitage Robinson pointed out in the Church 
Quarterly Review, Richard Widmore in his “History of the 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster” (London, 1751), had al- 
ready made interesting researches into the history of the old 
convent and Dean Stanley had familiarized the English public 
with the influence exerted by the abbey and its monks on the 
life and policies of the nation. But Stanley at least, as Dean 
Robinson says, “had no kind of sympathy with the monks.” 
“His heart,” says Mr. Pearce, “was with the kings and the 
queens, the courtiers and the statesmen, the men of arms and 
of the toga rather than with those whose lot was to 
offer incense.” It is not so with Mr. Pearce. He has a real 
sympathy with the abbots and their monks. He enters into 
their life and seems to understand their purposes and aims. To 
him they are the chief actors in the varied drama of the ex- 
istence of the abbey in the 500 years of its splendid service to 
the nation and the Church. Some of England’s greatest names 
are found on the list of the abbots, Ralph de Arundel, for 
instance, Richard de Berking, Richard de Crokesley, Walter de 
Wenlok and William de Curtlington, and the life of the abbey 
is there in all its phases. Both from the scholarly introduction 
and the illuminating notes accompanying the names of the 
higher monastic authorities and those of the lesser brethren, we 
are led into the very heart of their monastic life. We learn 
the date of the first Mass of the priests, their appointments, all 
the little duties they had to perform. There is much about 
deeds and property, of temporalities. At times there is a glimpse 
of petty squabbles and rivalries which threatened the peace of 
the cloister. But on finishing the book the reader will have a 
high opinion of the famous abbey, its work and its brethren. 
Now and then the world and its passions crossed its portals, for 
it was a part of the busy life of the nation. But the main pur- 
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pose of its founders was on the whole fulfilled within its walls, 
for it ever remained the home of virtue and faith, a sanctuary 
of peace and a house of prayer. J.C. R. 





Evenings with Great Authors. Vol. I, How and What 
to Read; Shakespeare; Lincoln. Vol. II, Scott; Dickens; Thack- 
eray. By SHerwin Copy. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Co. 
$2.00. 

Classical authors, it would seem, are losing their power to 
charm, if one may judge by the increasing production of con- 
densed, selected and abbreviated editions of their works. Such 
volumes, accompanied by explanatory notes on the author’s 
life and rules for appreciating his books, are commendatory, 
in so far as they cultivate a taste for good reading and serve 
as an introduction to further perusal. But one is inclined to 
believe, that too often the excerpt is deemed a sufficient sub- 
stitute for the original whole, and that the reader, satisfied with 
his shallow knowledge, is not prompted to take the entire volume 
down from the bookshelf. To the experienced reader, how- 
ever, such editions are sometimes of real value. If the selec- 
tions are well chosen, he will find his favorite passages in con- 
venient form for frequent re-reading. 

To meet these two requirements, Mr. Cody has prepared his 
“ Evenings with Great Authors,” and if this method of inducing 
readers to love the great writers is of value, he is successful. 
His condensed form is not offered as a substitute for the 
original, but rather to present a bird’s-eye view of some favorite 
work, that may be read in a single sitting. “Ivanhoe,” the 
complete story in condensed form, represents Scott; the “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” Dickens, and “ Vanity Fair,” Thackeray. Shakes- 
peare’s “ Merchant of Venice,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” and “ Ham- 
let” are synopsized, and the reader will probably find very 
few of his favorite passages omitted. In the biographical sketch 
of the author, the personal, human element is insisted on, rather 
than mere data of his life. 

As introduction to the volumes, Mr. Cody has an illuminating 
section on “How and What to Read.” It may, no doubt, be 
useful as a work-a-day manual of appreciation and as a rapid 
survey of the prominent landmarks in the history of literature. 
Here, also, there is the danger of substituting shallowness for 
deep knowledge, a few ideas, adapted to conversational glib- 
ness, in place of deep feeling and thorough appreciation. The 
principles, however, are for the most part solid, well-expressed, 
and certainly helpful as an introduction to the authors.’ 

BP: &. TF. 


Inside the British Isles, 1917. By ArtHur GLEASON. 
York: The Century Co. $2.00. 

The English-Speaking Peoples. By Grorce Louis BEER. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


The first of these books contains a series of essays in which 
the author professes to record the most prominent movements 
and theories noticeable within the Britain of the great war. 
At first sight, the essays seem to have nothing more in common 
than that they deal with England, yet closer observation lends 
plausibility to the author’s own remark: “The book has co- 
herence because the theme is the principle of democratic con- 
trol.” He thinks, in other words, that the fundamental driving 
force of movements so widely divergent, as that of “ Labor,” 
“Woman” and “Ireland,” is none other than democracy as- 
serting itself in the world, much as it did, at the time of the 
French Revolution. The theory is good, but the author missed 
the chance to be original when he neglected to follow up the 
idea by proving the assertion. 

Originality, however, Mr. Gleason seems to disclaim. The 
value of the book is rather in that it has caught and in the 
main faithfully registers currents of opinion, theories and 
movements which are unquestionably agitating the public mind, 
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not only in England, but throughout the world. It is unfor- 
tunate therefore that the writer is not always true to his pro- 
fessed purpose, that of giving facts, and that he does not avoid 
taking sides. Nowhere is his failure in this respect, more regret- 
table than in the chapter on feminism. Here Mr. Gleason has 
been at pains not only to explain, but to propagate in its most 
dangerous and radical form a movement which no consistent 
Catholic can. further. 

One of the theories matured if not actually originated by the 
war, is the necessity of some rapprochement between the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples of the world. Mr. Beer’s book is an im- 
portant contribution to the theory. In unmistakable terms he 
proceeds to establish his thesis that not only their own interests 
and their own ideals but the good of humanity in general, de- 
mand a breaking down of the political isolation between the 
American people and the people of the British Commonwealth. 
He uses the word “ Commonwealth” to designate not the peo- 
ple of the British Isles alone, but also such great democracies 
as those of Australia and New Zealand. The book is char- 
acterized by its thorough preparation of material, sequential 
thinking and grace of expression. Catholic readers will hardly 
agree with all the author’s statements, however, and will marvel 
that while Grotius and Hobbes get merited mention as leaders 
of thought on international relations, Suarez, the keenest of 
them all, is passed over. G. D. B. 





The Centenary of the Brothers of Mary. By Brother Joun 
E. Garvin, S.M. Illustrated. Mt. St. John, Dayton, Ohio: The 
Brothers of Mary. $1.50. 


On October 2, 1917, the Institute of the Brothers of Mary will 
commemorate the one-hundredth year of its foundation. The 
present volume is written to mark this important event. It con- 
tains an historical sketch of the founder of the society, the Rev. 
William Joseph Chaminade, and an account of the Brothers of 
Mary in the United States. The society was introduced into the 
United States during the lifetime of Father Chaminade, in the 
year 1849. Father Leo Meyer was the pioneer of the Congre- 
gation in this country, opening the first school in Cincinnati, and 
in the following year beginning a novitiate, normal school and 
college at Dayton, Ohio. Today in America and the Hawaiian 
Islands the Society of Mary numbers 420 members, employed in 
sixty establishments. The Brothers have under their charge 
about 18,000 pupils, in six colleges, five high schools and forty- 
nine parish schools. The Brothers of Mary were first called to 
the United States in the interest of the parish school, and it is 
the parish school that has ever remained their chosen field of 
labor. They have acted an important part in the general advance- 
ment of Catholic education in this country, and their devotedness 
and self-sacrifice have done much in furthering God’s Kingdom. 
The story of their labors is well told in this volume of nearly 
300 pages. S. 4. Ss. 





Latin Sentence Connection. By CLarENcE W. MENDELL, 
Ph.D. New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.50 


This book is an exhaustive, close analysis of the psychologi- 
cal inter-relation of sentences in sustained discourse and the 
means by which such relation can be made and defined. The 
sentence is defined from the view of both writer and reader as 
“the relevant part of the conceptional,unit which first appeared 
in the mind of the speaker or writer.’ Coordination and subor- 
dination are artificial distinctions. The completeness or incom- 
pletenesses of a sentence is logical not syntactical. The author 
goes back to three fundamental means of conjoining sentences 
which existed before the advent of conjunctional clauses, namely, 
repetition, change, and incompleteness. Each of these in either 
semantic or functional form was able through logical subse- 
quence or juxtaposition to indicate, and in some cases to define 
the relation of sentence to sentence. Repetition and change are 
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necessarily retrospective means of relation; incompleteness re- 
lates both by anticipation and retrospect; it figures also in the 
use of parentheses. From a wide reading of the Latin authors 
the writer has collected over 14,000 instances of such non-con- 
junctional connections. Conjunctions developed gradually and 
naturally according as need of greater exactness was felt. They 
are a supplementary force defining more precisely the already 
indicated relativity of sentences. The author suggests further 
study in the development of conjunctional clauses as a supplanta- 


tion of the more fundamental means of connection and points 


out workable lines of investigation. 

The chief merit of the book is its brief yet thorough treat- 
ment of the subject. There are many valuable sidelights on 
syntax and the origin of certain constructions. The author’s 
strong grasp of his matter is shown in the careful differentia- 
tion of forms which at first sight appear to be virtually the same. 
This is especially noticeable in the chapter on semantic repe- 
tition. The whole work is especially interesting as a piece of 
research showing the development of the language from the 
rougher and more fundamental means of sentence connection to 
the smoother and yet more intricate uses of the conjunction. It 
should find favor with the philological seminar. F. A. M. 





Poems of Charles Warren Stoddard. Collected by Ina Coot- 
BRITH. New York: John Lane Co. $1.25. 

Miss Ina Coolbrith, a lifelong friend of the late Mr. Stoddard, 
made, at the cost of much time and labor, a collection of the 
verses he published in newspapers and periodicals, and now Mr. 
William Walsh has chosen from her book the fifty-four poems he 
considers the best. The opening selection is deservedly “ The 
Bells of San Gabriel,” with its pealing refrain: 

And every note of every bell 
Sang Gabriel! rang Gabriel! 
In the tower that is left the tale to tell 
Of Gabriel, the Archangel. 
And then come the fine stanzas on the “ Albatross” and on the 
“Palm of the Sea.” Natives of the Middle West will particu- 
larly enjoy “ Indiana,” a “name so like a lullaby”; “In Clover” 
is a true nature-lover’s rhapsody; and the Catholic poet appears 
when he describes the calla 


in the fine imagery of “ Sanctuary” 
thus : 
A perfumed satin altar cloth _ 
With one tall, golden candlestick; 
A velvet butterfly’s the moth, 
That frets thy rosy wick. 
Thy spotless napkin doth enfold 
Such balm and costly frankincense, 
As shrouds the swinging censer’s gold 
In clouds that struggle thence. 


3ut now I hear the vesper call 
Of floating air-bells, deftly tipt; 
The dove’s at her confessional— 
The monk-mole in his crypt. 


And flowery fields my eyes engage; 
The rivulets, the winding ways— 
A missal, whose illumined page 
Is given up to praise. 


And in these lines “ To the Unseen” Mr. Stoddard reaches the 


high spiritual note that Catholic poets often attain with little 
difficulty : 


. 
I know of One who is so true to me, 
We may not parted be. 
Though I have strayed on the uttermost 
Yet is His voice not lost. 
If I am madly-deaf, for having erred, 
Still may I hear His word. 


If I have sinned, behold a crimson flood— 
The river of His blood. 


Wherein I find redemption: tenderly 
He woos my fear away, 
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And searches out some star of hope above, 
So boundless is His love. 


Though I am weak, there is a hope of power: 
He is my mighty tower. 

Like as the sun that frights the gloom away, 
He is my perfect day. 

E’en as the moon that is the charm of night, 
He is my full delight. 


His beauty lights a mansion in the sky— 
Alas! and what am I? 


W. D. 


Political History of Poland. By Epwarp H. Lewinskr- 
Corwin, Ph.D. New York: The Polish Book Importing Co. 
$3.00. 

“The Polish Question,” Napoleon said, “is the key to the 
European vault.” The author of this latest history of Poland 
reiterates this statement and further declares that “On its 
proper solution the future peace of Central Europe will largely 
depend.” The question has become one of international impor- 
tance since the recognition by the Central Powers, on November 
5, 1916, of the independence of the Kingdom of Poland. Rus- 
sia, too, has been making rosy promises, but it is yet an open 
question, awaiting the close of the war, as to whether the 
nations concerned will add another blot to their escutcheons at 
the expense of Poland, or whether reparation will be made for 
the “greatest crime of modern history.” By the total dis- 
memberment of the Polish Republic, in 1794, between Russia, 
Prussia and Austria, Poland as an independent State ceased to 
exist. But the Polish people, developing under entirely dif- 
ferent conditions in three sections, have retained an intense 
and vigorous nationality. With each European upheaval, their 
unceasing passion for freedom has shown itself by the sacrifice 
of men and money, but treachery and injustice have hitherto 
been the only reward granted for blood.and bravery. 

Therefore, this volume, treating of Poland’s history from the 
earliest times to the entrance of the United States into the 
war, is quite opportune. It is well illustrated by numerous 
pictures and maps and has a very useful key to the pronun- 
ciation of Polish names. The author, who remarks that most 
works on Poland, in the English language, are “either preju- 
diced and unfriendly, or sentimental and uncritical,” has not 
remedied this defect, but has aggravated it rather. For Dr. 
Lewinski-Corwin’s anti-Catholic prejudice has betrayed his 
judgment. A history of Poland openly inimical to the Catholic 
Church and characterizing its endeavors as “ fanaticism,” strikes 
a dissonant note. It were well if the author remembered 
throughout his work his own forced admission of “the identifi- 
cation in the popular mind of Catholicism and patriotism. The 
future history of Poland but tended to merge the two con- 
ceptions into one.” He endeavors to separate these “con- 
ceptions” and thereby mars his work. It is equally false to 
blame the clergy for Poland’s lack of unity in the early days 
and to state that the Reformation was accepted by the educated 
classes and rejected by the masses and those of a lower grade 
of mentality. He continually stints the praise of the latter-day 
Catholic patriots and dismisses the glorious struggle of the 
priests for the social and economic development of the people, 
by remarking that they “subordinated the national interests to 
those of the Church.” As to the Jesuits we are told “ That 
their pupils were brought up in a hitherto unheard of fanaticism 
and in an abject servility to the mighty,” and their suppression 
by Clement XIV demanded “ The organization of popular edu- 
cation which had hitherto been, with such disastrous effects, in 
the hands of the Jesuits.” But Poland’s union with Rome 
cannot be slighted by any author who undertakes to give an 
accurate and just account of that country’s political and social 
evolution. ae hy 
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America’s Case Against Germany. By Linpsay Rocers, 
Ph.D., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Virginia. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The British Navy at War. By W. MacNeme Dixon, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Glasgow. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. $0.75. 

A ‘Soldier of France to His Mother. Letters from the 
Trenches on the Western Front. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction, by THEopore STANTON, M.A.. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 


& Co. $1.00. 
German Prisoners in Great Britain. London: Tillotson & 
Son. 


Professor Lindsay Rogers takes up the war-question from the 
standpoint of international law, and traces the origin and devel- 
opment of the controversy which was the immediate cause of the 
conflict between the United States and Germany. His purpose is 
to furnish a chronological account of the President’s policy, 
neither critical nor defensive, but explanatory. The legal 
grounds of America’s position are set forth briefly and as un- 
technically as possible. The question of the submarine, the status 
of armed merchant-ships, the problem of munition exports, and 
the difference between the English and the German blockades 
are dealt with thoroughly. Every intelligent American citizen 
will find in this volume all the material necessary for the under- 
standing of his country’s entrance into the war. Professor 
Dixon, of Glasgow University, in “ The British Navy at War,” 
explains the part that the navy of England has played in the 
world-conflict. He gives a telling account of the Jutland sea 
fight, and describes other engagements, of greater or less moment, 
in the general struggle Great Britain has maintained to hold the 
supremacy of the sea. The volume contains good maps and illus- 
trations and an interesting chapter on the work of the sub- 
marine. The author was given every facility for gathering the 
information that is contained in his little volume. 

Under the title “ Lettres d’un Soldat,’ these letters of a soldier 
to his mother had great vogue in France, where they were first 
published. The present English translation is accurate and in- 
teresting, unfolding the thoughts of a French artist called from 
an intellectual atmosphere to take his place in the trenches as a 
private soldier. It is, as might be expected, a very real chronicle 
of thought and feeling. The Catholic reader will miss in these 
letters the spirit of faith so prominent in the writing of those 
who, although not considered artists by a Parisian academy, were 
true artists of God as they clung close to the truths of religion 
during the hard life of camp or trench or field work. In re- 
sponse to a request from the American Ambassador at Berlin, 
the book of photographs, entitled “German Prisoners in Great 
Britain,” was issued. The photographs in the book cover six 
of the largest prison or detention camps in England, and show 
with the accuracy of the camera nearly every phase of the life 
led in camp by England’s prisoners of war. The captives look 
quite comfortable and contented. S 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Though the lecture on “Popular Errors About Classical 
Studies ” was first delivered at Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
by Father Thomas E. Murphy, S.J., more than fourteen years 
ago, it is still one of the. best defenses of the “old ways” in 
education we have, for the arguments he uses are quite as 
convincing and the authorities he cites are just as weighty now 
as they were in 1903... As the pamphlet, however, has long been 
out of print, America’s readers will doubtless be glad to learn 
that the August 22 issue of the Catholic Mind contains Father 
Murphy’s excellent lecture. It is particularly seasonable now 
that boys and girls are choosing the school to which their parents 
will be permitted to let them go. The paper is followed by a 
short article on the admirable slogan: “ Every Catholic Child in 
a Catholic School!” 
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The most attractive qualities of Sara Agnes Ryan’s recent 
book, “Christopher Columbus in Poetry, History and Art” 
(Mayer and Miller Co., Chicago), are the illustrations and the 
wealth of poetical passages bearing on the discoverer’s life and 
achievements. The author includes in the volume a paper on 
“Lourdes and the Eucharistic Congress” and another on 
“ Mexico.”———Dr. James Bayard Clark has written “Some Per- 
sonal Recollections of Dr. Janeway” (Putnam, $1.00), the emi- 
nent diagnostician who died six years ago. “Dr. R. is an ex- 
cellent doctor. He won’t do you any harm,” was high praise 
from the subject of this sketch. The author, who often writes 
in a rather awe-stricken manner, well remarks: “In days when 
doctors are flying from creeds and more—from faith, seeking 
to solace their souls in science alone, this great man’s simple ad- 
herence to the teachings of Christ become dramatic proof of 


his powers of vision.” 





“My Mother and I” (Macmillan, $1.00), by E. G. Stern, is a 
touching life-story of a Russian Jewess who has become Amer- 
icanized. Born of non-English-speaking parents her early days 
were spent in the Ghetto of one of our large cities. Attending 
high-school and college, she became wholly cut off from her 
people and their old-world customs and was fully merged in 
the conventional stream of American life. The book is cleverly 
done, presenting intimate and vivid pictures of life and senti- 
ment in the Jewish colonies. Particularly charming and deli- 
cate is the story of the estrangement between the daughter and 
the mother, who helped so much towards the Americanization, 
but could not become part of it. The author’s experience shows 
that our melting-pot is doing its work; that the process 
is slow is due not to lack of opportunity, but to the tenacity 
with which our foreign-born population clings to the traditions 
and customs of the fatherland. The foreword is by Theodore 


Roosevelt. 





Among the valuable pamphlets and little books that have 
been gathering on the reviewer’s desk is Father Walter 
Drum’s well-reasoned apologetic on “ The Divinity of Christ” 
(Woodstock College Press, Md., $0.05 a copy, $3.00 a hundred). 
It is one of his lectures on the fundamentals of faith delivered 
two years ago at the Brooklyn Academy of Music and is just 
the thing to give Unitarians and non-Christians——“ The 
Master Key in the Hand of Joseph” (Loyola University Press, 
Chicago, $0.05 a copy, $3.00 a hundred), is an admirable character- 
study of Our Lord’s Foster-Father, by the Rev. Joseph Conroy, 
the well-known Jesuit missioner. It should be widely circulated 
among old and young. “The House in Order” (Dutton, 
$0.25) is a “true tale,” by Louise Collier Willcox, about a des- 
pondent old man who had decided to do away with himself, but 
to put everything in exact order first. He thus found so many 
kind and useful things to do that he gave up altogether the 
thought of suicide——‘“ Leaves of Gold” (Benziger, $0.50), 
a new volume of the “ Angelus Series,” contains Fiona McKay’s 
selections from the Books of Proverbs, Wisdom and Ecclesias- 


ticus. 








The great prophet of Homeric higher criticism has ‘truly 
fallen upon evil days. It was sad enough to see the theory of 
Frederic Auguste Wolf discarded by critics of the twentieth 
century, to have all his arguments destroyed by archeology and 
by still higher criticism, but now comes a French author, Victor 
Bérard: “Un Mensonge de la Science Allemande” (Paris: 
Hachette, 1917), who hoists Wolf with his own petard and 
proves, so Pere Laurand asserts in the July 20 Etudes, that Wolf 
owes his theory to “ Conjectures Académiques” of Abbé d’Au- 
bignac and that Wolf’s “ Prolegomena” is a mosaic of various 
works: Wood’s “Essay on the Original Genius of Homer,” 
Merian’s “Examen de la Question si Homére a Ecrit ses 
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Billoison’s “ Prolegoménes” and the “ Bibliotheca 
Graeca” of Fabricius. Wolf turns out to be the original bear- 
beiter, who figures so prominently in nineteenth-century Homeric 
criticism. Wolf was such an adept at working over and patching 
together separate compositions that naturally he saw no diff- 
culty in making the Iliad a crazy-quilt. To add insult to injury, 
A. Beaunier in the Revue des Deux Mondes declares that the 
Abbé d’Aubignac was only joking and that Wolf took him seri- 
ously. Can it be that the century-old scandal of Homeric 
scholarship took its rise from misapprehended irony? Alas, poor 
Frederic Auguste Wolf! 


Poémes,” 





There is more bitterness than poetry in most of Sir William 
Watson’s recent book of verse, “ The Man Who Saw and Other 
Poems Arising out of the War” (Harper, $1.00). The follow- 
ing sonnet, entitled “ Commemorative,” is among the less war- 
like ones in the volume. The reader should not fail to look up 
the meaning of “ purfled”: 

Now doth the Year, with gorgeous ritual, don 
Raiment of priesthood, cope o’erlaid with gold, 
But soon from autumn’s purfled scarf unstoled, 
The grey cowl of November must put on; 
And shaking the thinned locks that shall anon 
Cumber his ways, he hears around him rolled 
A nation’s knell for Youth and Valor tolled. 
Heroic Youth and knightly Valor, gone 
Where, after clangorous day, is evenfall; 
Love’s requiescat after battle’s throes; 

After the cannonade and bugle call, 

Earth’s whispered leave, in pace to repose; 
Lull after hurricane; and crowning all, 
Glory’s white lily after war’s red rose. 





“Aloysius Ignatius Fiter, Director of the Barcelona So- 
dality” (The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, $0.50), by Father Ray- 
mund Ruiz Amado, S.J., and translated by Father Elder Mullan, 
S.J., is a little book giving an interesting account of the man 
and the methods that made the Barcelona Sodality of Our Lady 
a model and inspiration for all similar associations. On page 2 
we read of a “ Bishop of Tarragona.” Can this be intended for 
“ Tarazona,” a suffragan- of Saragossa? Tarragona has been 
an archbishopric, possibly since the fourth, certainly since the 
sixth century. Indeed it is the oldest and for a long time was 
the only metropolitan see in the whole Iberian peninsula !— 
“My Reminiscences” (Macmillan, $1.50), by Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, seems to be one of those books that would hardly see 
the light if it were not for the author’s vogue. It is a rambling 
account of this high-caste East Indian’s early life. Hermione 
and her little circle will just love the pundit’s picture which is 
the volume’s frontispiece. 





“Our Country in Story” (Scott, Foresman), by the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters of the Perpetual Adoration, is a text-book excel- 
lently adapted to the history schedule of the fifth and sixth 
grades of the grammar school. With an appreciation of the 
imaginative powers of the child, the chief events of our coun- 
try’s history up to the time of the Civil War, are told in simple 
story-form, each tale being centered about some notable char- 
acter of the period. The psychological value of such a method 
of presenting events, their causes and effects, is quite apparent. 
The laborious memorizing of cold facts is done away with, the 
free curiosity of the child is excited, and its lively imaginative 
powers are appealed to continually. Another feature of the book 
which deserves commendation is its justice to the early heroes 
in the great Southwest, the Jesuit and Franciscan padres, whose 
deeds receive but scant recognition in most non-Catholic his- 
tories ——The latest of the “ Loyola English Classics” is “ The 
Dream of Gerontius,” by Cardinal Newman. Edited for School 
Use, with Introduction, Questions and Glossary, by John J. 
Clifford, S.J., (Loyola University Press, Chicago, $0.10). The 


poem would make an admirable text-book for the English class 
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in our Catholic high schools, academies and colleges during the 
Easter season. The noteworthy features of the edition are a 
discerning introduction, a chronological life of Cardinal New- 
man, a glossary, an explanation of the literary laws governing 
religious dramatic dialogue, a list of poems for comparative 
reading, some excellent suggestions for essays in criticism to be 
written by the students, and a remarkably thought-provoking 
series of questions on the content and form of the poem. 





“The Margin of Happiness: The Reward of Thrift” (Put- 
nam, $1.50), by Thetta Quay Franks and “ War Food, Practical 
and Economic Methods of Keeping Vegetables, Fruits and 
Meats” (Houghton, Mifflin, $0.75), by Amy L. Handy, are recent 
books that housewives will find valuable. The author of the first 
has excellent chapters on such subjects as a “ A ‘Square Deal’ 
for Wives,” “Housekeeping as a Profession,” “The Art of 
Spending Money,” and “ A Test of Household Efficiency,” topics 
which“ have a much more important bearing on our national 
morality than the general public realizes, for good cooks and eco- 
nomical housekeepers keep down the number of divorces. The 
author finds that “ Dissatisfaction with extravagance and ineffi- 
ciency are frequently responsible for divorce.” There is an 
amusing story in the volume about a bride who indignantly 
returned a dozen eggs to the grocer because they proved to be 
ducks’ eggs instead of hens’ eggs, which was shown by the fact 
that “they floated” when she put them in water. The other 
book tells thrifty housewives how to help Mr. Hoover win the 
war by using the author’s numerous recipes for drying, canning, 
or pickling various kinds of fruits, meat and vegetables. 





“World Voices” (Hearst’s International Library Co., $2.00) 
is the title of a volume of verses by Ella Wheeler Wilcox which 
she has contributed to the “popular” magazines. The book 
contains numerous pictures by fifteen illustrators, some “ poems 
of passion,” an occasional sermon in metrical form, one on 
birth-control being particuiarly sound in doctrine. The following 
stanzas entitled “Interlude” represent the author at her best: 


The days grow shorter, the nights grow longer, 
The headstones thicken along the way; 

And life grows sadder but love grows stronger 
For those who walk with us, day by day. 


The tear comes quicker, the laugh comes slower, 
The courage is lesser to do and dare; 
And the tide of joy in the heart runs lower 
And seldom covers the reefs of care. 


But all true things in the world seem truer, 
And the better things of the earth seem best; 

And friends are dearer as friends are fewer, 
And love is all as our sun dips west. 





The attractive little book of “ Notre Dame Verse” (Notre 
Dame University Press, $1.00), which Speer Strahan and Charles 
L. O’Donnell, C.S.C., have compiled and edited, as an appropriate 
jubilee offering to their Alma Mater, contains some thirty au- 
thors’ contributions to the Notre Dame Scholastic. The fol- 
lowing sonnet, entitled “An Evening,” by Maurice Francis 
Egan, is a fair example of the volume’s quality: 


The tender Mother as she sat among 
The home-made toys that scattered on the floor, 
Showed that a young Child played within her door, 
Took up her weary Son, and softly sung 
The low, sad Psalms that dreary days had wrung 
From Israel in exile,—now, no more 
She sang triumphant, for her heart was sore, 
For on the time the sword its shadow flung. 


She could not gaze upon His golden hair 

Or in her hand His dimpled fingers hold,— 

Or feel His Heart beat next her Mother-heart, 
Without forecasting that His forehead fair 

Should bear the thorns, and His soft flesh grow cold, 
As fiercest pangs through palm and side should dart. 
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EDUCATION. 
The Return to God 


‘ yf! seme Sir Robert Peel mean to say,” wrote Newman in 

his Oxford days, “that whatever be the occult reasons 
for the result, so it is; you have but to drench the popular mind 
with physics, and moral and religious advancement follows?” 
With keen insight into the future, Peel had elaborated “a theory 
of morals and religion,” which feared nothing so much as the 
very notion of the possibility of a supernatural revelation. It 
was plausible enough to become popular, so plausible that with 
the majority of non-Catholic teachers in England and the United 
States, it was soon the accepted educational doctrine. The 
“theory,” as interpreted by Newman, is simply that “ education 
is the cultivation of the heart and of the intellect, and Useful 
Knowledge is the great instrument of education.” Furthermore, 
education, thus understood, “is the parent of virtue, the nurse 
of religion; it exalts man to his highest perfection, and is the 
sufficient scope of his most earnest exertions.” 


“ UsEFUL KNOWLEDGE” AND EpUCATION 


HE sentiment is familiar; it perseveres to this day. Elab- 
orated in flowing periods, time and again it is poured out in 
sounding streams of eloquence over thirsty multitudes, assembled 
to dedicate homes of learning, ranging from the little red school- 
house of romance, to the university’s prosaic physical laboratory. 
That “ Useful Knowledge” is at once the aim and sole instru- 
ment of education, is a string that was plucked with wearying 
reiteration by Herbert Spencer, and today vibrates in the 
vagaries preached by Dr. Flexner, and in the aberrations of that 
pedagogical nightmare, the Gary Plan in New York. In reality, 
it is nothing but a page from the gospel of secularism, a sordid 
philosophy, which if it grudgingly concedes God an existence, 
denies the possibility of intelligible communication between God 
and His creatures. Under the influence of this secularism, moral- 
ity has become another name, and a name not popular, for con- 
vention, and religion is held to mean either superstition, or a 
police measure, indispensable in the work of holding the lower 
classes to a full sense of their duty towards their betters. 

Truly, it is difficult to see how any other result could have been 
looked for. With the rejection of supernatural religion, the old 
landmarks in morality and civilization are shrouded with the fog 
of doubt or indifference. It was an astronomer who said that 
almost anything might be proved by mathematics, were the sum 
of two plus two admitted to be a variable quantity. A divergence 
so small at the outset as to be of little consequence, widens by 
degrees into a gulf, over which the mind in its search for truth 
cannot pass. As Dr. Keating, Bishop of Northampton, wrote 
last October, a fundamental principle, which must exercise its 
influence in every sphere of human activity, education not ex- 
cluded, is that God made man to know Him, love Him, and 
serve Him in this world, and to be happy with Him in the world 
to come. Thus it follows that “Our supernatural destiny is a 
law in the moral order as indefeasible as gravitation in the 
physical order. To ignore it or to defy it, is to insure disaster.” 


SALVATION THROUGH EDUCATION 


F that supernatural destiny, education under the shaping 

care of secularism, decided that it could know nothing, 
thereby excluding from man’s life the highest sanction of moral- 
ity, and, in consequence, of civilization. That men of undoubted 
intellectual ability could have worked into a philosophy of 
education the palpably false theory that to know evil is to avoid 
it, seems almost incredible. But one cannot argue against the 
facts in the case. Against whatever conclusions might be drawn 
from history and from daily experience, the promoters of secular 
education set it down as a self-evident truth, that to know the 
good is to embrace it, that evil need only be seen to be avoided. 
Yet, as Newman pointed out in homely phrase, writing against 
Peel, in 1841: 
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To know is one thing; to do, is another; the two things 
are altogether distinct. A man knows he should get 
up in the morning; he lies abed; he knows he should not 
lose his temper, yet he cannot keep it. A laboring man 
knows he should not go to the alehouse, and his wife knows 
she should not filch when she goes out charing; but, never- 
theless, in these cases, the consciousness of duty is not at 
all one with the performance of it. There are, then, large 
families of instances, to say the least, in which men may 
become wiser without becoming better. (“ Discussions and 
Arguments,” p. 262 


Neither at that time nor afterwards, was Newman disposed to 
underrate the value of intellectual culture, but he had no idea 
that it could supplant religion as a force making for right living. 


To say . . that the mind is changed by a discovery or 
saved by a diversion, and can be amused into immortality— 
that grief, anger, cowardice, self-conceit, pride or passion, 
can be subdued by an examination of shells and grasses, or 
inhaling of gases, or chipping of rocks, or calculating the 
longitude, is the veriest of pretenses which sophist or 
mountebank ever professed to a gaping auditor. If virtue 
be a mastery over the mind, if its end be action, if its 
perfection be inward order, harmony and peace, we must 
seek it in graver and holier places than in libraries and 
reading-rooms (Id., p. 268). 


Salvation through Useful Knowledge, acquired in libraries and 
reading-rooms, is still a doctrine sacred to the multitude, and 
even to many schoolmen. Yet, here and there a cry of protest 
arises. 


“ CuLTURED PAGANS’ 


Vy site in School and Society, for June 30, Dr. Carl Hol- 

liday of the University of Montana, asks whether it is not 
time for education to begin the “return to God.” Reviewing 
the story of education in the past century, ‘he finds it full of 
sound and fury, as rich in the promise of enlightenment, as it 
was poor in actual performance. “ For nearly ten decades,” he 
observes, “the new education has toiled with unsparing pains 
and with colossal confidence, and has produced—a cultured 
pagan.” True, except for Dr. Flexner, and some other remnants 
of the Spencerian school, we no longer go beyond bounds in 
stressing Useful Knowledge as the main factor in education. 
We do not think that the whole duty of the educator in Chicago 
is absolved, when he has instructed the children of that metro- 
polis in the best methods of conducting a stockyard, or that 
Kentucky teachers ought to confine themselves exclusively to the 
consideration of stills, worms, and mashes, with elective courses, 
in the mountain districts, on how to discern and extinguish 
Federal revenue officers. There are some who have seen, and 
yet see, that the ability to appreciate a Greek chorus or a Turner, 
although this ability cannot be put up in packages and sold, is 
not wholly despicable. In fact, the esthetic type of education 
finds almost as much favor in certain quarters today, as does the 
school which, proclaiming that the child must be prepared for 
“actual life,” understands by “ actual life,” the ability to make 
money. But as a substitute for the supernatural in education, 
estheticism is hardly more acceptable than commercialism. As 
Dr. Holliday well says, 


Surrounding Tom, Dick and Harry with fine pictures, noble 
buildings and orchestras breathing forth delightful har- 
monies, does not make Tom, Dick and Harry any less 
selfish, any less a cheat, any less a liar, any less a murderer 
at heart, if not in actual deed. Abe Lincoln could hardly 
have known an oratorio from Yankee Doodle; he probably 
would not have made much distinction between the Sistine 
Madonna and a chromo; but he was, nevertheless, a highly 
civilized man, supremely civilized, because his moral emo- 
tions were so highly developed that his every thought and 
action seemed to have constantly in view a relation with 
the highest Good. 


Is not education, then, the panacea for the evils afflicting 
society? Not unless estheticism is equivalent to morality, and 
Useful Knowledge to invincible spiritual strength. 
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In England as well as in America, there are encouraging signs 
of what Dr. Holliday aptly calls “the return to God in educa- 
tion.” Early in July, the Upper House of Convocation of Canter- 
bury, referring to certain proposals for the reorganization of 
public education, resolved that “ A united effort should be made 
to secure that adequate religious instruction be an essential part 
of the education given.” In moving the resolution, the Bishop 
of Winchester “called attention to the need of religion as the 
basis of our educational system,” a complete if tardy recognition 
of the teaching of the Church on education. “The fear of 
continued the Bishop, “was increasing in the 
whole nation ... . but he was optimistic enough to hope that we 
might open a new chapter in this matter.” In closing the discus- 
sion, the Archbishop of Canterbury remarked that “it was a 
mistake to separate education and religious instruction. _ They 
were really inseparable.” Commenting editorially, the London 
Times admitted that the “fear of secularization,” expressed by 
Convocation, was widespread, and expressed the hope that “all 
the Churches will find a line of joint action, the line of maximum 
spiritual power, at the earliest possible moment. This is no time 
for delay.” 

Thus is the ancient wisdom of the Church justified by modern 
instances. May the lesson not be lost on those “ weak-kneed ” 
Catholics who, blinded by the lying promise of worldly advantage, 
expose their children to loss of faith as well as of true intel- 
lectual culture, by placing them in schools which know not God. 
Pau. L. Brake y, S. J. 


secularization ” 


SOCIOLOGY 
“Sets” and “ Notions.” 

"J. HE Uplands made a very happy place for Wolfdom. There 
were woods and streams, and game in plenty. With little 
peace as wolves desire, they increased and 
often happens, prosperity brought about 
strange developments. All did not prosper in equal measure, so 
that prosperity turned out to be a creator of wolfish “sets” and 
“classes,” rather than a leveler of wolfish ranks and distinctions. 
Thus there grew up the rich set who would live only in luxurious 
dens, and dine on tidbits supplied by underlings. Freed from the 
necessity of hunting their food, and yet forced to spend the time 
somehow, they formed the “ Philolykoi,” or, as we should say, 
” The object of this set was the most 
The members were never to think of 
themselves vicariously by who would furnish 
ample provender for the body, and invent “ notions” for public 
meetings and exploitation. The Philolykoi being themselves 
permanently “uplifted,” although no one knew by what process, 
were to give thought only to uplifting their benighted brethren 

who had to work hard for a precarious living. 


to disturb such 
multiplied, but, as 


“the philanthropic set. 
unselfish in the world. 


save minions 


LEADERS AND PLEBEIANS 


HAT an insight into the popular mind these Philolykoi 
W showed! In one way or another they came to realize that 
for the propagation of “notions” there is nothing so effective 
as that social aggregate called a “ They argued with almost 
human accuracy that everybody who pretended to be anybody 
would yearn to belong to the set; or, if they could not belong to 
it, at least to ape it at a distance by following its dictates and 
furthering its notions. The more so, as ideas, clean cut and 
understandable, are uncalled for, and even a stumbling block, in 
the set. The all-essential is devotion to that imaginative will 
o’ the wisp, a “notion.” The fact that the chase of this ignis 
fatuus “thorough brush, thorough brier,” often ends in a bog, 
is taken as part of the game. But to return to the Uplands. 

The set gradually established the notion that all save them- 
selves must live in the Lowlands. When the plebeians complained 
that food was scarce in the valley and that their wolflings were 
suffering, they were asked very pertinently how the lower strata 


set.” 
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were to be uplifted if it were allowed all the advantages the set 
enjoyed. And if all were unhappily uplifted, how would the up- 
lifters spend their superfluous time? Life would be unbearable. 
As for the wolflings, it was quite clear that too many young 
throats howling for nourishment must needs diminish the larder 
of the elders, and add unnecessarily to parental anxiety and 
labor. The poor plebs were too stunned to make an answer, but 
they soon recovered their composure. Had not the set spoken? 
Anything was better than being counted out of the set. Besides, 
as was agreed, their betters, bred in the rarefied atmosphere of 
the Uplands, with leisure to spare, and opportunities for probing 
life to its depths, must know the wisest thing to be done. 


Tue Sets AND Pusiic OPINION 


AM aware that a fable should be brought duly to a conclu- 

sion, and pointed with a moral. Perhaps I shall endeavor to 
finish my fable according to accepted rules, perhaps not. At any 
rate, I am moved just now to enlarge somewhat on the influence 
of the set in forming public opinion. Had I not better say, a 
certain kind of public opinion? You may observe without much 
trouble, that many who will not hear the pulpit will obey with 
alacrity a hint from the set which they affect. For them the 
voice of their set is as the utterance of a Solomon. No word 
from Cumaean tripod ever fell on hungrier ears than those which 
listen for the latest edict of their set. But, then, public opinion 
is a thing rather of feeling, imagination, fancy, than of the judg- 
ment. Public opinion rests mostly on what is roundly stated as 
fact: and the more positive the statement, the more it impresses 
the multitude. Public opinion is impatient of reasoning. It 
suspects the logician. It feeds on lists dubbed statistics, on 
declamation, on frequent repetition. It seeks what will confirm 
its prejudices, gratify its whims, flatter its likes and dislikes; not 
what will enlighten the reason, and lead to a sound conclusion 
that they may prove unwelcome. Reiteration it takes to be an 
argument in itself. It fancies that if a story is shouted in its 
ears persistently enough, the tale must be true somehow. And 
nobody knows how to deal with public opinion better than the 
sets. 

Notice their ways. They never doubt. Their policy is always 
determined. They don’t opine; they assert, and there is little of 
hesitancy in their affirmations. They leave their followers slight 
room for pausing between two sides. Their fashion is not so 


much to say a thing, as to utter it in pronunciamentos. In- 
decision and stammering are not in their manner. In their as- 
sumed knowledge and righteousness, they would imitate, 


clumsily enough, Horace’s brave man, standing unmoved in the 
wrack of beliefs, of discoveries, of science, of hopes, of men. 
They blame, they condemn; they ridicule, what pleases them not. 
They praise, they exalt, they glorify the notion it suits them to 
adopt. They give out their puny deductions, their puerile reason- 
ings, their surmises, their very regrets, with an oracular cock- 
sureness that would astonish Delphi. So they catch the public, so 
they impress its imagination, and, by a narrow persistency 
worthy of a bluebottle fly, win for themselves first, attention, 
then notoriety, and finally dictatorship over a weak-headed 
crowd. So do they make and wield at their nod, that strange, 
untutored, fickle power we call public opinion. 


A Mopern INSTANCE 


WRITER whom none but the respectable care for, tells us 
that what is put before us with pomp of action, and inter- 
preted with suitable adjuncts, impresses us more than what we 
merely hear narrated or read about. How differently an audience 
is affected by a story read and a story acted, needs no demonstra- 
tion in these days. Now, we are forced to admit that the sets 
can take a hint, and are skilled in their craft. To find a notion 
with buoyancy enough to float a propaganda, is only the begin- 
ning. A set will make the old tub, no matter how unsightly and 
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ill put together, take the water with such a splashing and wild 
burst of huzzahs, that half the town will run to see what is 
astir. 

First the press is used; then, for example, 
wherein are taught doctrines damned alike by the decent public 
and common-sense. A secret clinic, mark you! Withal the police 
must be made cognizant of its existence, else no arrests would 
follow, and the set be denied the advertisement of being 
“martyrs” for the “cause.” Real martyrdom must be a glorious 
achievement indeed, for the shoddiest imitation of it excites 
wonderment. Playing at martyrdom has come to be a fad of 
the sets. 


a secret clinic 


VEILED JUSTICE 


HE next scene of the low melodrama is enacted in a place 

sacred to justice. O, there are more reasons than one why 
Justice should be represented with eyes veiled. Watch the culprit 
as she paces along with the lofty mien of a discredited goddess. 
See, she nods approval at a motley procession of women who 
have been drummed into line to push go-carts with babies in 
them, their own or borrowed for the occasion, and thus prove 
convincingly that babies are too common; in fact, almost‘ vulgar. 
She enters the court room, leers at the judge, smiles at the silks 
and satins who have run to her rescue; and finally, she defies 
the law; the law of the State and nature’s law. To further voice 
their approval of the whole nauseous business, a great public 
meeting is arranged; the high silks in the boxes, the low cottons 
anywhere. To top it all, we are told that no law is too sacred 
to break. If she, the American woman, must break the law in 
order to establish her right to voluntary motherhood, the law 
shall be broken. 

Come hither, my old companion whom I love so heartily, 
whom I know so well, albeit you are called “ My Unknown 
Chum;” come, and for my solace and my comfort in this sicken- 
ing turmoil, let me copy a sentence from your pages of wisdom: 
“The parchment on which the constitution and laws of a country 
are written might as well be used for drum heads when 
reverence and obedience have departed from the hearts of its 
people.” Yea, old chum; and let me venture to add that the 
day will come when even the sets will gnash their teeth because 
they have despised the mandates of the Lord of heaven and 
earth, for the sake of their “ notions,” a bit of play-acting, and 
the applause of unintelligent and irreverent groundlings. 


F. J. McNirr, S. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Jesuits and Jesuit Students 
in the War 


HE number of Jesuits who have sacrificed their lives in the 
war is considerable, but by far the heaviest loss has fallen 
upon the French Provinces. Out of 600 French Jesuits in the 
army 122 have been killed. The Belgians have lost 5, the Irish 
2, the English 1, the Italians 5, and the Germans 18 members of 
the Society of Jesus. A partial record of the part played in the 
war by Jesuit students of the English colleges can be gathered 
from a recent compilation of college notes. Of the old Stony- 
hurst students 787 are mentioned in the Stonyhurst Magazine as 
serving in the army and navy, 81 have been killed, 8 died from 
disease, 10 are missing, 113 have been wounded, 11 are prisoners 
of war, 66 received honors, and 82 have been named in dispatches. 
Of Mt. St. Mary’s alumni 32 have fallen, 48 have been wounded, 
and 27 have received honors of one description or another. 
Beaumont has paid a death toll of 80, while 3 others are missing. 
The list of heroic “ Old Boys” from St. Francis Xavier’s, Liv- 
erpool, includes Brigadier-General Paul A. Kenna, V. C., D. S. 
O., and Lieutenant G. Conry, V. C. Two others have won the 
D. S. O., 10 the Military Cross, 2 the D. C. M., 4 the Military 
Medal, 1 the Medal of St. George (Russian), 1 the Meritorious 
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Service Medal, 1 the Albert Medal, 1 has been commended for 
“ distinguished service,” and 9 others have been mentioned in 
dispatches. Wimbeldon College, silver 
jubilee this year, has a list of 85 killed, 90 wounded, and 15 taken 
prisoners, two have received the Victoria Cross, 6 have gained 
the D. S. O., 22 the Military Cross, and 60 have been mentioned 
So far the English Province has given 72 chap- 


which celebrates its 


in dispatches. 
lains and the Irish Province has sent 24. 


The Knights of Columbus 
Campaign 


HE success of the Knights of Columbus in securing the mil- 
lion-dollar subscription asked for their War Camp Fund, 
and their worthy ambition in straightway proposing to launch a 
new campaign for still larger sums, show that Catholics are re- 
sponding generously to the demands made upon them. The rank 
and file of the army, the officers’ training camps, and all depart- 
ments of the service contain an exceedingly large percentage of 
men of our Faith. While Catholics are approximately twenty 
per cent of the population, it is acknowledged that they consti- 
tute at least one-third of the enlisted men. “Is not our duty 
written large and clear?” asks the Columbiad: 


Shall we see men.of our own Faith go down into furious 
battle without the consolation of religion? Shall we be 
complaisantly idle, doing nothing or little to add to their 
comfort, during the strenuous weeks of training for the 
supreme test of the battlefield? 


” The position of the Knights of Columbus in this campaign, and 
their prospective work are thus outlined in the Caravel, the 
organ of the Knights in the State of Iowa: 


The selection of the Knights of Columbus as the official 
agency of Catholic service in the army and navy is a direct 
result of the efficient work done for the soldiers on the 
Mexican border. In selecting the Knights of Columbus for 
this work the war department places the great Catholic 
fraternal Order on the same basis as the Y. M. C. A. . 
The Knights of Columbus will work in co-operation with 
the official Catholic chaplains and will also have to pay the 
expenses of many other unofficial chaplains. The Knights 
will have to erect Catholic centers and suitable places for 
the celebration of Mass in each of the sixteen cantonments 
to be established in this country. In these Knights of 
Columbus Centers all men in the service will be made most 
heartily welcome. 


The greatest opportunity since the foundation of their Order 
has come to the Knights of Columbus, and they are nobly rising 
to the occasion. 


Parallel Church Schools 
and Public Schools 


o Beccnig an intelligent study of the Bible, taught through a sys- 
tem of religious schools which will parallel the public 
schools, is the only salvation of American democracy, was the 
substance of a discourse delivered before the Bible School Union 
at Auburn, N. Y., by Professor Walter S. Athearn of Boston 
University. He realizes the utter inadequacy of the public 
schools from a Christian point of view: “The ethics of Jesus 
must become the basis for the morals of the American people. 
These are not found in the public schools, yet the children are 
sent to them.” He likewise understands the futility of merely 
reading the Holy Scriptures: 


There was a movement launched to put the Bible in the 
schools to be used for historical and literary purposes, but 
this is a reflection on the old-time Sunday schools. A 
study of the Bible cannot be made by reading it daily, or 
having it read by the teacher; the Bible must be taught and 
so presented as to give students a religious value. It must 
be so read to the boys and girls that they, through this study 
must act religiously, have religious motives and feelings. 
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This purpose, he rightly maintains, can be compassed only by 
teachers especially trained for the work, yet such specific inter- 
pretation of the Bible can evidently not be given in the public 
schools. The Sunday schools he considers wholly inadequate. 
“Thirty minutes a week is not enough to give to this teaching. 
After a survey of Boston it was found that the Protestant chil- 
dren had 24 hours of religious teaching a year, Jewish children 
180 hours, and Catholic children 480 hours of teaching a year.” 
In view of these facts, Professor Athearn pleads that religious 
schools be conducted parallel with the public school, so that the 
child may attend both. The former are to be erected on the 
local church grounds. This is a new makeshift that cannot fully 
solve the difficulty. The failure of the public-school system, as 
here indicated, has taught Protestants a salutary lesson, but they 
will not find a perfect solution until they realize that religion 
must permeate the entire education of the child, a principle put in 
practice in the Catholic school alone. 


“Brother” William Hale 
Thompson 


N the score that it is “an insult against Masonry” an irate 

correspondent in the Chicago Tribune, signing himself O. 
Schmidt, attacks the editor’s criticism of Mayor Thompson. “I 
am a true Mason,” he writes, “and it is to the efforts of the 
Masons that Brother William Hale Thompson got elected to the 
highest office in this city.” Masonic journals lash themselves into 
paroxysms of patriotic rage over imaginary political intrigues 
ascribed to the Catholic Church. Masons themselves, however, 
are wholly innocent. But from time to time the bag is opened 
and the Masonic cat escapes. “I give Brother Thompson credit 
for his stand,” continues the writer, “and I and my friends will 
stick to him to the bitter end.” So, no doubt, they will. The 
present incident is a mere trifle, but in Mexico, in Portugal, in 
France, in Italy and elsewhere the Masons have set in action all 
the machinery of politics against the Church. It is because 
Catholics have been indifferent to the political intrigues of their 
enemies to such a degree as not even to secure for the Church the 
most fundamental civic rights that she has fallen a prey to 
Masonic politics in so many parts of Eusope and America. 


Bexhill Catholic Free 
Lending Library 

sé E that observeth the wind, shall not sow; and he that con- 
sidereth the clouds, shall never reap.” In applying this 

text to their own work of spreading the Kingdom of God by the 
diffusion of good literature, the librarians of the Bexhill Cath- 
olic Free Lending Library unquestioningly trust the public in 
lending books without fines, without fees, and without any form- 
alities. Their confidence, we are assured, has been fully justified. 
The passer-by can enter the porch of the Church at Bexhill-on- 
Sea, where this library was first established, select a book and 
take it away without further ado.. No one will question him, 
and it is presumed that sooner or later the book will find its way 
back upon the open shelves. Volumes are taken to distant parts 
of the country, but “after many days” they are returned. Hence 
that other text chosen for their work by the librarians: “Cast 
thy bread upon the running waters: for after a long time thou 
shalt find it again.” The same system has now been applied to 
a postal library service. Volumes not in the library are supplied 
at request, if finances permit. The following details are sent us 
by Constance E. Bishop, an enthusiastic promoter of this work: 


Sorrowers merely pay postal charges. A catalogue is given 
them and books are in circulation in all districts within the 
postal union. Twenty per cent of the borrowers are non- 
Catholics, and these invariably require books of theology, 
apologetics, devotion and biography. Quantities of some 
individual book, such as a spiritual work by Mgr. Benson or 
Father Maturin, are in constant circulation. “Thoughts of 


AMERICA 


a Catholic Anatomist” by Professor Dwight has been of 
immense service. Sir Bertram Windle’s works are in de- 
mand. Light literature is well represented and books upon 
Lourdes are very largely asked for. Borrowers have been 
appreciative, and donations, some very generous, have re- 
sulted. Catholic authors have presented copies. Now and 
again a private library has been bequeathed. Then interested 
people soon realize that the home bookshelf, dusty and un- 
touched because too well read, is a talent wrapped in a 
napkin. Clearance results; the library benefits and also the 
donors, as a monthly Mass is offered for all benefactors, 
living and dead. 


Affiliatéd libraries have been opened in twelve different English 
citiés, and even South Africa and India have branches of the 
Catholic Free Lending Library. The librarians now extend an 
invitation to the Catholics of the United States and Canada to 
do as they have done, and cast their bread upon the running 
waters. 


Our Just Due 


N commenting on this sentence from one of Mr. Root’s 
speeches in Russia, “ With many shortcomings, many mis- 
takes, many imperfections, we have maintained order and re- 
spect for law, individual freedom and national independence,” 
the Nation recently said: “ Thus in one sentence Mr. Root made 
concession to the criticism of extremists and claimed for our- 
selves our just due.” In a spirit of fair and friendly criticism. 
Mr. Philip Stein, of Chicago, who wore the judicial ermine for 
eleven years, asked the Nation whether it is certain that Mr. 
Root claimed only our “just due”: 


There is no civilized country in the world where there is 
less order and respect for law than ours. What of the 
lynching bees, the appalling number of homicides as com- 
pared with those in other countries, and the prevailing 
general disregard for laws and ordinances? I also have 
my doubts on the subject of individual freedom. There is 
with us more interference with the personal rights of the 
individual than elsewhere. As one illustration, I cite the 
prohibition movement, in which a set of well-meaning fan- 
atics seek to deprive their fellow-citizens of their rights. 


Maybe, too, the disgrace connected, with the names of Gold- 
man and Berkman, and the crime of East St. Louis were in the 
mind of the former judge. 


Prohibition and Patent 
Medicine 


+ toes Rochester Post Express remarks: 


Among the prominent And ardent prohibitionists of New 
York City, and one of the active members of the committee 
of sixty to get the “demon” down, is the manufacturer of 
a proprietary medicine which is thirty-five per cent alco- 
hol and widely advertised and strongly recommended for 
neurasthenia and mental troubles. And there are a legion 
of other medicines, tonics, bitters, cordials which contain 
a large content of alcohol. Congressman Meeker, of Mis- 
souri, gave the House a list of 746 of them, more than half 
of which contained over twenty per cent. of alcohol, while 
four of them contained ninety per cent. These preparations 
are extensively advertised, in papers that will take that kind 
of advertising, as splendid remedies for most of the ills 
that flesh is heir to and as good for all other human ail- 
ments. Their sales are so large in the dry States of the 
Union that such localities hardly know that they are dry; 
yet no suggestion of taxing them has been made, notwith- 
standing that the drug content of many of them is entirely 
negligible and they are nothing but whiskey of exceptional 
rankness, flavored and stained. 


The Prohibition movement in the country must be rid of hy- 
pocrisy and commercialism to do real good. Less advertising, 
with more truth, would accomplish real reform in the drink 


evil. 





